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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Washington, April 25, 1919. 
Sir: There is submitted herewith a report on Advertising Methods 
in Cuba, by Trade Commissioner J. W. Sanger. This is the first of a 
series of monographs on this general subject by Mr. Sanger, the 
others to follow shortly dealing with advertising methods in Peru, 
Bohvia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. They are the out- 
come of a trip taken by him to all the countries named for the purpose 
of making this survey at close range. Not only are the methods in 
vogue described, but the further use to which advertising can be 
put, together with the difficulties to be overcome and suggestions for 
overcoming them, is discussed in detail. The possibilities of a wider 
use of the stimulus of intelligent advertising have not been fully 
realized by the American manufacturer in his efforts to reach Cuban 
markets and it is hoped that this report will indicate the advantages 
to be derived from more thorough merchandising methods as a 
means of increasing the sale of American products there. 
KespectfuUy, 

B. S. Cutler, 

CTiief of Bureau. 
To Hon. William C* Redfield, 

Secretary of Commerce. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

■ . \ 
In a report of this character, directed more especially to the atten- 
tion of those who have learned to use the power of the printed word 
as a developer of good will and as an economical means of widening 
old markets and creating new ones, not even passing mention neea 
be made of the function of advertising in modem merchandising. 
However, lest there be an impression that this bulletin attempts to 
provide a complete and detailed answer to the many-sided question, 
"Inexactly what way can advertising help to make a market for my 
product in Cuba?" this explanation is offered: To give a specific an- 
swer to this question, as applied to each different article tnat might 
be sold in Cuba, would be to presuppose a complete marketing and 
merchandising investigation of each particular class of goods, accom- 

{)anied by an mtensive study of the advertising of every article in re- 
ation to the market. While no such attempt has been made here, 
the reader is offered this suggestion: If his specific goods and his 
problem are not discussed in detail and under their own name and 
class, it does not mean that the broad survey of the field and the rec- 
ommendations that follow do not apply to his particular problem. 
Properly speaking, the study of any market and the selling and ad- 
vertising problems incidental to it should be paralleled for the very 
best results. That condition may be approximated if the reader 
will accompany his study of this bulletin with that of other bulletins 
of this Bureau giving comprehensive surveys of specific markets, 
such as hardware, textiles, shoes, furniture, farm machinery, and a 
score of the other important imports into Cuba. He may thus be 
able to interpret this report more broadly and make a practical ap- 
plication of it to his own problems. 

There is scarcely a marketing problem to-day in which advertising 
can be used that has not particular phases requiring an intensive 
study, and an endeavor to solve all these problems completely and 
finaUy within the limits of one or a dozen investigations would be 
attempting the impossible. Consequentlv, this bulletin is more than 
anythmg else a broad survey of tne field. Generalities have been 
avoided xmless they threw Hght on the particular topic under con- 
sideration. The writer has tried to carry in mind a composite pic- 
ture of the diverse interests of his probable readers, who may be ex- 
porting anything and everything from pins to windmills and who 
might oe large manufacturers with salesmen in the field or small 
manufacturers with only the vaguest knowledge of actual working 
conditions. Then, too, there are advertising agencies with or with- 
out export departments and export managers who may know the 
field personally or only indirectly from salesmen's reports. There 
are export associations, large and small. All these, and many more, 
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6 ADVERTISING METHODS IN CUBA, 

are keenly interested in knowing just what advertising can do in 
helping to solve their foreign-sales problems. Fully to anticipate and 
to^ answer every question of each one is impossible. It is hoped, 
however, that sufficient ground has been covered to enable each ques- 
tioner to satisfy himseli regarding actual advertising conditions in 
Cuba and the possibility of using advertising to promote the sale of 
his goods there, 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Cuba, one of the most densely populated and one of the richest 
of all the Latin American countries, lies only seven hours from 
Key West, Fla., with which it is connected by a daily ferry service, 
carrying both passengers and freight. Semiweekly or even more fre- 
^[uent saihngs from ooth New York and New Orleans make these 
important ports easy of access. 

Importing nearly everything it consumes and exporting nearly 
everything it produces, this island offers a tempting neld for manu- 
facturers of foodstuffs, textiles, machinery, musical instruments, 
chemicals, drugs, and other important products included in its pre- 
war per capita moports of $53.60, which are among the highest in all 
Latin America. It offers a particularly inviting field to those manu- 
facturers whose goods can be attractively packed or aggressively 
advertised. 

^ The area of Cuba (about 45,000 miles) is about equal to the com- 
bined areas of the States of Ohio and Connecticut. With an ex- 
ceedingly high ratio of imports, with a population of 2,628,000, or 
58 to tne square mile, and with a reading public estimated at 50 per 
cent^ of the population, an exceptionally large proportion for Latin 
America, Cuba offers an ideal experimental field for the advertiser 
who is either in the market with his product or desirous of testing 
the pow^* of advertising as applied to Latin American markets. 
About 70 per cent of its population are whites, the remainder being 
mostly African or crosses with African races. 

The language of the island is Spanish. Many business men under- 
stand English, however, and this language is' being taught in the 
schools in grades above the fourth. A knowledge of Spanish is es- 
sential for the transaction of general business. 

Cuba is on a gold-<standard basis, and its monetary system is 
modeled upon that of the United States. One hundred cents make 
a^ peso, equal in value to the American dollar. The coins are the 
silver peso, 40-cent piece, 20-cent piece, and dime: nickel 6, 2, and 
1 cent pieces; and gold 20, 10, and 5 peso pieces. There is no paper 
money as yet, and that of the United States is employed in its stead. 
Other than Cuban currencv, American money is the only legal tender. 
The question of issuing bills is now being studied. The Government 
has not definitely decided whether to turn the function of emitting 
bills over to a national bank of issue or to have this performed by the 
National Treasury. 

The metric system is in general use, but other units are common. 
Sugar is now quoted in pounds instead of Spanish arrobas. Dis- 
tances are computed in metric measurements, which, on the whole, 

o The peroentage of those who can read in Cuba Is given as 69, bat the conunon estimate for those who 
aotually 4o any reading is €9 par oeot. 
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are better understood and more frequently employed than those 
used in the United States. 

Postage to and from the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
Panama is 2 cents (at present 3 cents) for ordinary letters and other 
rates are the same as prevail in the United States for domestic postage. 
The distribution of mail through most of the island is prompt. The 
more remote districts are reached by star-route carriers, and the 
service is reasonably good. 

Cuba is well supphed with telegraph and telephone lines, owned 
and operated by the Government. There are 220 telegraph offices 
and 6,065 miles of Government telegraph lines. The charges for 
telegrams are based on distance and they average less than in the 
United States. 

The International Cable Co. has a cable from Habana to Punta- 
rassa, Fla. The Postal, or Commercial, Cable Co. has a direct line 
to New York, and the Western Union also has connection with the 
mainland. A French company has a cable from Santiago connecting 
with Haiti and Santo Dommgo, Porto Rico, and other less important 
points in the West Indies. The rate for cable messages to Habana 
(address and signature counted) is 15 cents per word from points in 
the United States east of the Mississippi River and 20 and 26 cents 
per word from points west of that river. To all other places in Cuba 
the rates are 20 and 26 cents, respectively. The rate from London 
and from Berlin is 40 cents per word, from Spain 53 cents via Havre 
and 55 cents via London and New York. The cable service is good. 

The United Fruit Co. has a wireless station at Cape San Antonio, 
which works with Swan Island, Port Limon, New Orleans, and Pan- 
ama; and the Cuban Government has a powerful apparatus at Morro 
Castle. 

While there is considerable manufacturing, agriculture is the domi- 
nant industry, with the products of the cane and tobacco fields 
leading. One might even say that the condition of the sugar and 
tobacco industries, which comprise over 90 per cent of its exports, 
is the keynote to Cuba's prosperity and buym^ power. 

The following condensed table of Cuban imports and exports 
shows the enviable position occupied bv the United States in rela- 
tion to Cuba's imports, its share nsing from 53.2 per cent in 1913-14 
to 74.5 per cent of the total in 1916-17. On the other hand, Cuba 
sent to the United States 80.1 per cent of its total exports in 1913-14 
and only 71.6 per cent in 1916-17, when the shares of the United 
Kingdom and Spain showed large increases ov^er the pre-war figures. 
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1913-14 


1914-16 


1915-16 


1916-17 


Countries. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


IMPORTS FROM— 

America: 

United States 


$71,420,000 
9,362,900 

8,267,000 
8,276,000 
10,588,000 
14,681,000 
8,064,000 
3,460,000 


53.2 
6.9 

6.2 
6.5 
7.9 
10.8 
6.0 
2.5 


$78,972,000 
8,287,000 

4,240,000 
2,219,000 
10,226,000 
14,098,000 
6,681,000 
3,509,000 


61.7 
6.5 

3.3 
1.7 
7.,8 
11.0 
5.2 
2.8 


$149,591,000 
9,003,000 

5,358,000 
■64 000 
12,100,000 
15,685,000 
4,641,000 
4,582,000 


74.4 
4.6 

2.7 

"'6.'6' 
7.8 
2.3 
2.3 


$194,823,000 
15,440,000 

6,227,000 
3,000 
16,734,000 
18,192,000 
3,731,000 
7,227,000 


74.5 


Other 


5.9 


Etirope: 

France 


2.4 






Spain 


6.0 


Xfnited Kingdom. 

Other 


7.0 
1.4 


Another countries 


2.8 






Total 


134,008,000 


100.0 


128,132,000 


100.0 


201,024,000 


100.0 


261,377,000 


100.0 






EXPORTS TO— 

America: 

United States 


136,936,000 
4,396,000 

2,652,000 
4,436,000 
1,100,000 
18,242,000 
1,219,000 
1,817,000 


80.1 
2.5 

1.6 
2.6 

.7 
10.6 

.8 
1.1 


185,995,000 
2,964,000 

854,000 
645,000 

2,910,000 
24,218,000 

1,213,000 
648,000 


84.7 
1.3 

.4 
.3 
1.4 
11.0 
.6 
.3 


247,197,000 
3,133,000 

8,366,000 


73.4 
2.5 


255,729,000 
5,992,000 

9,081,000 


71.6 


Other 


1.7 


Europe: 

France 


2.5 


Germany 




Spain 


19,830,000 

52,139,000 

5,143,000 

993,000 


5.9 
15.5 
1.5 
0.3 


29,368,000 

53,457,000 

2,632,000 

831,000 


8.2 


TJnited Kingdom. 

Other 


15.0 

8 


^11 ntbi3ir cfflintries ...... 


2 






Total 


170,797,000 


100.0 


219,447,000 


100.0 


336,801,000 


100.0 


357,040,000 


100.0 







The American manufacturer who plans to enter the Cuban market 
possesses a slight advantage from the very start, not only by reason 
of geographical nearness and daily freight service from the keys of 
Florida, but also because of the Caiban tariff, which grants to goods 
of American manufacture a reduction of 20 to 30 per cent on the 
customs duties. This advantage, while not so great as would at 
first appear, means an actual saving of 5 to 7 per cent net. Not 
only the nearness of the United States and the ease of communica- 
tion, but the similarity in the monetary systems of the two countries 
simplify their relations. 

In sanitation, in public improvements, in the appearance of its 
>eople, and in its general metropolitan air, Habana, the capital of 
hiba, offers favorable comparison with many cities of the same size 
in the United States. It is one of the great ports of the world, and 
among North American ports ranks second only to New York in 
point of tonnage. Through it passes 70 per cent of all the imports 
of the island. Santiago de Cuba ranks second, with 8 per cent of the 
imports, Cienfuegos third, with 5 per cent, and Matanzas, Cardenas, 
Antilla, ManzaniUo, and Guantanamo rank in the order named. 

While modem influences are at work in Habana and to the super- 
ficial observer might make it appear very similar to Ajnerican cities 
except for its d£tinctive Spanish architecture, the manufacturer 
eager to use this city as a *'trving-out" field should not make the 
mistake of assuming that his American sales and advertising plans 
can be used to fit Cuba without radical change. Instances almost 
without end might be auoted to show the deep-seated differences 
between the buying public of Habana and that of a representative 
city in the United States, 

When one considers that the population of Habana is about 95 
per cent Latin (either racially or through Latin influenc^and that 
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about 75 per cent of its total business is in the hands of Spaniards, 
the reason for the difference and the necessity of a wide variation 
from American methods become apparent. These questions will be 
dealt with in detail under their proper headings. 

It has already been stated tnat the principal occupation of the 
Cuban people is agriculture. While this is true, the fact must be 
borne m mind that an important percentage of the population 
consists of laborers on the sugar estates and in the sugar mills. 
The number of those who produce foodstuffs for the market is rela- 
tivelv small, and even the number of those who produce a part of 
the foodstuffs required by themselves and their families is not large. 

ADVERTISING CONDITIONS IN UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 

Before any thorough understanding can be had of the place ad- 
vertising may occupy m helping the manufacturer to obtain a foothold 
in Cuban markets, a brief analysis shoidd be made of its sphere in 
the United States, so that there may be a basis for comparison. 

In the United States advertising arose as the result of a determina- 
tion on the part of the manufacturer to partially control and direct 
the distribution of his wares and to obtain that distribution at a 
lower cost. Previous to the rise of advertising to power an d before it be- 
came one of the dominant factors in marketing, the manufacturer was 
largely at the mercv of those channels of trade through which his 
goods passed. Witnout trade-mark or other distinguishing symbol 
and without fixed prices or other means of identification to give it 
a definite place in the mind of the buying pubUc, merchandise led a 
precarious career. With the standardizing of processes of manufac- 
ture came the stabilizing effect of trade-marked goods at known 
prices, supported by widespread advertising, which enabled the 
maker to create good will, to direct and widen his sales, and to put 
upon his goods the security of his guaranty. 

The merchant also saw in advertising a possible means for develop- 
ing and '^speeding up'' sales, and his ever-increasing yearly invest- 
ment in it IS ample evidence of its effectiveness and economy when 
properly used. 

The result of all this is an intense competition between manu- 
facturer and manufacturer arid between merchant and merchant 
without parallel in the domestic commerce of any other country. 

Compare this situation with business as it is conducted in Cuba. 
Whether in direct contact with the customer or through the medium 
of the mail^ it is carried on much more slowly. Despite the fact that 
American mfluences and business practices are on the increase, the 
business of the island is still basicaii^r Latin in organization and cus- 
toms. What little manufacturing is carried on is with modern 
equipment, but with few exceptions it is still done in a small wav. 
The small shops, with a few apprentices doing handwork, gieatlv 
outnumber their more pretentious competitors. Among the small 
retailers, who comprise the vast majority, the curious custom stiU 
obtains of having emplovees alternate in keeping watch at the open 
shop doors, despite the fact that it is illegal for them to make a sale 
after 6 o'clock, except on Saturday nights. Not only in the larger 
and smaller factories but in the retail stores as well, it is customary 
for the unmarried employees to live on the premises, where they are 

1123220-1^—2 ^.^^^^^^^ ^^ Google 



10 ADVEETISING METHODS IK CUBA. 

provided with rooms. They take their meals with the families of 
their employers, except where enough are employed to have a separate 
dining room provided. 

Cuban busmess has little of the '* touch-and-go'' character or the 
"speeding up'' so common in American business. Fixed prices are 
the exception, not the rule, and the few merchants who have adopted 
the principle are confused with the less scrupulous ones, because Doth 
hang up in their windows and stores the lure of the legend "Fixed 
prices here." In general, the price asked merely indicates the price 
the shopkeeper would like to receive, and the price actually paid 
depends entirely upon the patience and shrewdness of the shopper. 

No weeklies or monthlies of general circulation are published in 
Cuba, such as Americans are accustomed to, and consequently the 
Cubans are without the well-illustrated educational and informative 
news articles and advertisements that play so large a part in our 
lives. American magazines circulate in Cuba, but m only a limited 
way; they reach a negligible portion of the Cuban public. The daily 
newspapers published in Haoana are, practically speaking, the only 
island-wide media for news and advertising. They carry mostly 
Cuban advertising, somewhat crudely conceived and not always 
notable for good taste or information. What little American adver- 
tising appears in their pages is largely that of proprietary medicines, 
which are finding a good market in the island. There has been little 
or no advertising of American goods along the lines that have made it 
successful in this country nor even along modified lines to meet Cuban 
requirements. Little attempt has been made to merchandise 
American goods in Cuba, accompanied bv and coordinated with 
advertising. Few well-known American trade-marks are known there. 
No goods are asked for by name and brand, nor are prices shown and 
advertised. The bulk of export trade-paper advertising is essentially 
dealer advertising, and the consumer does not enter into the adver- 
tiser's consideration. Thus the merchant is almost entirely in control 
of the situation and has the first and last word as to what will be sold 
and how much it will sell for. The dealer is not merely one factor in 
the merchandising triangle but an absolutely dominating power unob- 
structed by the wholesome influence of the consumer. 

It is perhaps not without significance to the American advertiser 
that neither England nor Germany, the two exporting nations most 
vigorous in the prosecution of foreign trade, has ever dkectly used 
advertising to support its sales work. It is true that their repre- 
sentatives m both the importing and the retail field have used it in a 
conventional way, but neither directly nor indirectly has advertising 
played an important part in the conquest of new fields with these 
countries, which have called to their aid every other effective means 
of sales promotion. 

The leading retail merchants of Habana are almost unanimously 
of the opinion that the retail "bargain" methods of the United States 
would be useless in Cuba. They give as their reason that the native 
women are not careful or close buyers and have little knowledge of 
prices or qualities. Neither do they buy for the future, but only for 
to-day's needs, so that the offer oi, say, 7 bars of 5-cent soap for 
25 cents would awaken little response, for the naive reason that ^'no 
family could use 7 bars of soap at once." Another factor of impor- 
tance is that the Cuban woman is not the head of hei>-home in the 
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same sense as is the American woman, who buys shrewdly and wisely 
within the limits of her particular province. The Cuban woman, on 
the other hand, because of the cheapness of servants and for other 
reasons, delegates the buying of all food and similar supplies to the 
cook, who usually can not read or write. As one well-to-do Cuban 
told the writer, "In common with most Cuban families of our class, 
we allow our cook a fixed amount per day on which to 'feed' the 
family." Therefore, the cook becomes a singularly important factor to 
the manufacturer of food products who wishes to call advertisiug to 
his assistance. It is quite likely that he will have to adjust his ad- 
vertising to an intelligence to which primary colors and simple trade- 
marks make some of the few possible appeals. Inasmuch as Cuba 
imported about $80,000,000 worth of foodstuffs in 1916-17 (about 
one-third of its total imports), a considerable portion of which is or 
can be packaged and advertised, this matter is of prime importance. 

Except among the larger stores, very little attention is paid to the 
fundamental merchandising principle of "turnovers.'' The goods 
are bought for a price and are sold whenever and for whatever they 
will bring. Except in the case of highly competitive goods, it is a 
business of few sales and large profits. 

A not inconsiderable obstacle that prevents the stabilizing of 
Cuba's retail practices is the almost total absence of the '^fixed-price ^' 
or '^ one-price" system in vogue in the United States and m the 
United Kingdom and its colonies. In passing it may be observed 
that only in these countries is this the accepted principle in retail 
merchandising. Therefore it should not be a source of wonder that 
the Cuban market offers no exception to the general lack of fixed 
prices in foreign countries, though Americans have come to regard 
the one-price system as sound and practical. Many have observed 
that not 10 stores in all Cuba really adhere to the '^ one-price system," 
even though it is commonly claimed. The customer, in demanding a 
reduction, exacts only what he regards as his privilege, and, as ne 
seldom finds himself denied, the practice continues. The Cuban 
dealer, like the dealer the world over, is a distinctly conservative 
factor, and even the leaders have not seen fit to take the ''bull by the 
horns" and fight an age-old custom. It is significant to note in this 
connection that the exceptional instances of merchandise being sold 
at fixed prices are usually those of American trade-marked and 
advertised goods. The more progressive dealers would welcome the 
aid that further American advertising would lend toward insuring a 
fixed margin of profit on their sales. The conclusion of most observers 
is that the Latin American merchant shows less initiative and is more 
inclined to be an imitator than the United States merchant. There- 
fore he will the more easily be carried with the tide of the fixed-price 
system, supported by advertising. 

TRADE AND CONSUMER ADVERTISING. 

It wfll be unnecessary to elaborate on the obvious fact that foreign 
advertising, hke domestic advertising, is concerned with two ele- 
ments: (a) The trade and (&) the consumer. However, the line of 
cleavage is probably not even so clearly marked as at home, so that 
distinctly consumer advertising frequently brings mquiries from the 
trade, and, vice versa, advertising aimed at the trade brings consumer 
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inquiries. This is due to the distance of both trade and consniner 
from the source of supply and is inevitable. It need not concern us 
greatly, because we can differentiate for all practical purposes be- 
tween what may properly be regarded as advertising to the trade and 
advertising to the consumer. For our purposes we may consider the 
foUowing subdivisions : 

Trade advertising, — The export-trade papers pubUshed in the United 
States at regular intervals, usuaUy monthly. To secure reader 
interest in Cuba, the Spanish edition is necessary. Some of these 
papers cover the entire field of export interests in a general way, while 
others specialize more narrowly along engineering, dry-goods, drug, 
boot-ana-shoe, or other lines. These trade papers and other media 
will be discussed at length under their proper headings. 

Under *' direct-by-mail" trade advertismg would be included all 
correspondence, catalogues, and other forms of printed matter in- 
tended for the trade and directories published in foreign cities. 

Consumer advertising. — Under the heading consumer advertising 
would come newspaper and other publication advertising, direct-by- 
mail matter of all kinds, if directed to the consumer; all kinds of 
printed matter (except that appearing in trade papers), motion 
pictures, street-car advertising, every form of outdoor advertising, 
packaging as it relates to the container, sample packages, calendars, 
advertising specialties, and any other accepted or unusual means of 
reaching the consumer. Some attention wiU also be directed to the 
questions of practical demonstrations and window displays, even 
tnough they might come more properly under the heading of^ market- 
ing or merchandising. 

EXPORT-TRADE JOURNALS. 

The exact position and importance of the manv American export 
journals printed in Spanish and circulating in the Cuban field are 
exceedingly difficult to determine. With two or three exceptions, 
they are published primarily for the trade and do not attempt to 
reach the consimier. All the leading ones are well edited and well 
printed and contain much information for the Cuban importer, 
merchant, and planter. However, with few exceptions, even the 
best of them have comparatively limited paid circulations, owing, 
undoubtedly, to the difficulties of obtaining subscriptions in this 
field. But the bu3'er of advertising space should not too greatly 
discount their value on this score, as he is incHned to do with pub- 
Hcations of strictly American circulation. Many of them are mailed 
directly to lists of selected names chosen with great care, and it is 
undoubtedly the degree of care governing this selection of names that 
largely determines their value as advertising media. 

Many manufacturers who have never had any representation in 
foreign fields have received their first orders through advertising in 
export journals. Others have used such advertising to secure 
inquiries for agencies, which later served as an important outlet for 
the sale of their goods. It is, however, worse than folly to appoint a 
sales representative merely on the basis of the claims he makes or the 
initial orders he places. If the manufacturer is content with a very 
uncertain volume of business and is satisfied to receive and fill such 
orders as may come to him in this way, well and good^ But if he 
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FIG. 2.— TYPE OF BILLBOARDS THAT 
ARE NOT UNCOMMON IN HABANA, 
EVEN ON THE MALECON, THE FINE 
SEASIDE DRIVEWAY. 




FIG. 3.— SIGNS ON SMALL SHOPS IN 
GOMEZ BUILDING, LARGEST OF 
ITS KIND IN HABANA, FACING ON 
PLAZA SHOWN IN FIGURE 5. 
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FIG. 4.— HABANA STREET-CAR SIGN QN COLORED GLASS. 
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FIG. 5.— ELECTRIC-LIGHT SIGNS ON HABANA'S PRINCIPAL PLAZA, 




FIG. 6.— ADVERTISING ON ELECTRIC-LIGHT STREET STANDARDS. 
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wishes really to test the sales possibilities of the field, his oiiiy security 
lies in appointing a representative who can give iininistakable evidence 
of ability to become his active sales representative. Quite a number 
of American manufacturers to-day are laboring under the impression 
that because they sent catalogues and have authorized the recipient 
to represent them as sales agent there is nothing more for them to do. 
As a matter of fact, there are some large houses with imquestioned 
financial standing in Latin American countries that do not hesitate 
to secure agencies with the sole purpose of "pigeonholing" them in 
favor of a competitive line. There arc) small one-man sales agencies 
that make a practice of sending for catalogues and requesting "sole- 
agency rights'' without the ability properly to represent one-tenth 
01 the agencies thev already control. 

, To appoint as sales representative a man whom you do not know, 
located m a coimtry with which you are mifamiliar and concern- 
ing the sales possibilities of which you have only the vaguest idea, 
would not be termed an inteUigent sales policy m a domestic field. 
It invites scanty returns or failure no less when appUed to a foreign 
country. 

As one of the important means of supporting his campaigns in 
Cuba, the advertiser may well give close attention to the claims of at 
least the leaders among the trade journals. Unquestionably, if 
properly circulated, they are a means of assisting him in his efforts to 
reach this market. 

The larger importing houses, which play an important part in the 
business of Cuba, take small stock in the value ot this class of pub- 
lications issued in the United States, either in Spanish or in English, 
and widely distributed throughout the South American field. Their 
indifference may, however, be discoimted to some extent when it is 
imderstood that many manufacturers use this form of advertising 
in the hope of reaching either the dealer or in some cases the consumer 
directly, and that the importing houses, as a matter of competitive 
self-interest, want to keep the field to themselves. They claim that 
they can supply the consumer or dealer with any article he wants and 
that it does not require the intermediary of advertising in export 
journals to advise him. In the case of many dealers, the writer 
observed a tendency to regard the export journal more as a catalogue 
than as a trade journal, and when thev laid it aside it was largely for 
reference purposes. There seems to be a growing tendency to give 
preference to journals that do not attempt to cover too broad a field 
but specialize intensively along narrow lines. 

To the experienced space buyer no more than passing reference is 
necessary regarding the importance of satisfying himself about proof 
of circulation, particularly as to whether journals are mailed directly 
to individuals or sent out in bulk. He may also do well to obtain as 
close an analysis of distribution as is available and as much evidence 
as possible concerning the experience and results attained by adver- 
tisers in similar lines. 

Certain export journals are seen very frequently in nearly every 
part of Latin America. Some of them are of a general character and 
are, of course, printed in Spanish or, in some cases and for Brazil, in 
Portuguese. Others speciaHze along mining, electrical, machinery, 
or other technical lines, and, as equipment of this kind is to some 
extent bought by English-speaking buyers, these pubUcaiions have 
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their own limited place even when printed in English. On the other 
hand, there are so-called export papers widely heralded in New York 
but scarcely ever heard of throughout the length and breadth of Latin 
America. 

The advertiser should ask and 



able and willing to answer 



sk and the export-trade paper should be 
satisfactorily questions like the following: 

What is your total drculation each issue? 

What is your total circulation in each Spanish-speaking country? 

How is it secured? 

What is the tvpe of your readers? 

Is your circulation certified by the Audit Bureau of Circulations? 

Are your papers sent out in bulk, or are they "wrapped, stamped, and individuaUy 
addressed? 

Are your editorials and news articles merely compiled from doubtful sources or 
written by men who know the country and your type of readers? 

Do you permit " writeups" in yoiu' reading pages? 

Many of the leading export papers supply their advertisers with 
certain other sales assistance for which no cnarge is made. Among 
these services may be mentioned that of translating letters received 
by or sent by the advertiser. They also furnish certain trade infor- 
mation concerning credits, names of prospective buyers, or possible 
agencies, etc. Obviously such information can not be exclusive 
with any one advertiser but is rendered ahke to all advertisers. 

No section of the publishing field is so susceptible to questionable 
or even fraudulent schemes as that of the so-called exi)ort-trade 
paper field. The glamour of strange countries, the general ignorance 
concerning them, and the almost universal confidence in advertising 
as a factor in promoting sales make easy the way of the ghb solicitor 
who, while knowing very httle of the field that he holds out tempt- 
ingly under the glittering generaUty of ''immense foreign-sales oppor- 
tunities/' at least seemingly knows more about it than the pros- 
pective advertiser. The advertiser, shrewd enough to know that 
advertising is an indispensable part of his domestic-merchandising 
plan when coordinated with a fundamentally intelligent sales policy, 
apparently disregards these basic considerations once he begins to 
cast his sales vision beyond the Statue of Liberty. Basically 
domestic and foreign merchandising are governed by the same laws. 
Advertising, particularly advertising in trade papers, is no more a 
*' cure-all'' abroad than it is at home. There is a tendency on the 
part of some publishers to overstate the advantages to be derived 
from advertising in their papers; but the more far-sighted publishers 
of export-trade papers are aware of this tendency, and meir more 
conservative attitude in frankly stating the merits and the limita- 
tions of their papers in reaching foreign prospects will help to mini- 
mize the '* overselling" claims to which the whole field, unfortunately, 
has been subjected. 

DIRECT-BY-MAIL ADVERTISING- 

Some of the larger advertisers in Habana use personal letters, 
folders, small catalogues, etc., not merely as a means of reinforcing 
their niajor campaigns but as the m,ain substance of the campaign 
itself. Well-known American machines that reproduce letters to 
simulate typewriting are in common use. One American depart- 
ment store uses this method in preference to any other form of 
advertising. In fact, it spends the bulk of its advertising appropria- 
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tion (in both wholesale and retail departments) in direct-by-mail 
methods. As jobbers this same store mails large quantities of 
booklets to retailers throughout the island, the booklets usually 
being supplied by American manufacturers. As retailers appealing 
to the consumer, they use the same means, varying the appeal to fit 
the user instead of the trade. But no matter what kind oi inclosure 
they use, it is always accompanied by a letter, and these letters are 
always written in the courteous, indirect fashion common in all 
Latin American countries and are always couched in excellent idio- 
matic Spanish. (Copy, translations, etc., are treated imder separate 
headings.) 

For tne American house that sends sales letters to Cuban prospects 
or depends upon correspondence in replying to inquiries, too much 
stress can not be put upon the importance of so phrasing these letters 
as to give them the appearance at least of being individually written. 
They must be courteous, and, while they may be friendly in tone, 
they should never take on that degree of famiUarity which, while 
<iuite permissible in this coimtry, implies a lack of dignity and an 
imorance of the proprieties as the Latin American views them. 
They should be signed individuaUy, and the higher up the title of the 
individual signing them the better. Under no circumstances should 
the always offensive phrases '^Dictated, but not read'' and '^Signed 
in the absence of" be used. 

There are some excellent printing shops in Habana that turn out 
work of good quality. However, they are conducted in a most 
haphazard fashion. The cost system is imknown to them, and 
estimates on the cost of the same job are said to vary as much as 80 
per cent. Unless the American advertiser has right on the groimd 
a rehable representative who is acquainted with quality and costs, he 
had better trust to his own printers and pay the customs duties 
(see section on customs duties; imposed by Cuoa.** 

CATALOGUES. 

Because of the proximity of Cuba to the United States and the 
ease with which buyers from Cuba can visit our principal centers 
and our salesmen in turn visit the principal cities oi that island, not 
so much dependence is placed upon catalogues there as in other and 
more distant Latin American countries. None the less, the impor- 
tance of properly prepared catalogues can hardly be overestimated, 
whether for creating new prospects in a new territory, for preparing 
the ground for the visits of salesmen, or for aiding merchants m the 
preparation of duphcate orders. 

More than any other exporting country, the United States has 
depended upon catalogues to carry the full burden of making sales in 
many lines. Other countries, notably Germany, use catalogues, and 
very complete ones, but largely as supplements to their direct sales 
work. They do not depend upon them so much for making sales as 
for handy reference in emergency. But, whether the manufacturer 
has agency representation, or employs a salesman to make regular 

o A complete list of printers and lithographers in the principal cities of Cuba, with the machinery 
eqtUpment of each plant, was transmitted in connection with Special Agents Senes No. 132, "Markets 
for Piaper, Paper Products, and Printing Machinery in Cuba and Panama/' and may be had on applica- 
tion to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district or cooperative offices. Inquirers 
should refer to file No. lOddc. 
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trips, or depends upon his catalogue to ^* break new ground'' for him, 
his catalogues should be complete in every detail. He should always 
remember that at the moment when his catalogue is being consulted 
it is his only representative. If the Cuban buyer is looking at it for 
the first time and has never handled the goods described in it, he has 
no knowledge of the house or its products except as the catalogue 
describes or pictures them. Thereiore it is absolutely essential that 
the catalogue should answer every possible question that may arise 
in the mind of the buyer. Nothing should be left to chance. Every 
likely emergency should be anticipated. Your customer is over a 
thousand miles away from you, and, if your catalogue does not con- 
tain complete information, your competitor's catalogue may. 

The unit of measurement in Cuba is that of the metric system, and 
your customer may not be familiar Ysrith the American system. 
Kemember also that, while he may read English, Spanish is his lan- 
guage, and you are sure of a hearing if you address him in his own 
tongue. No Am.erican merchant would think of sending to his cus- 
tomers in the United States catalogues or letters in Spanish; yet in 
connection with Cuba much effort is wasted and thousands of letters 
and catalogues go into the waste basket because the simple but im- 
portant fact is overlooked that the language of Cuba is Spanish. 

Above all, a courteous pereonal letter should accompany the cata- 
logue and, if possible, should reach the recipient in the same mail. 
Both the form and the sj^^irit of courtesy are more marked in Cuba than 
in the United States, and the catalogue will be assured a far better 
reception if properly introduced by a letter. Not merely Spanish but 
idiomatic Spanish should be used and not the so-called '^correspond- 
ence-school ' Spanish, which is so often inflicted on our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbor and which he politely endures. The Spanish-speaking 
people of the Latin American countries are at least not offended when 
we speak to them in our own language or talk to them imperfectly 
in their own tongue, but an entirely different effect is produced when 
we send them a letter or catalogue in English or in poor Spanish. In 
brief, do not put obstacles in the way, but let your printed and type- 
written message courteously and effectively represent you and your 
product. 

Single catalogues sent by mail are not subject to customs duties, 
but printed matter in bulk, intended, let us say, for distribution by 
the merchant to his customers, must pay according to the Cuban 
tariff. (See section on customs duties.) Before sending such 
printed matter the manufacturer should be assured that it is welcomed 
by the dealer, and he should further assure himself that it will be 
distributed economically. In Cuba, as in the United States, there 
is great waste in wrongly sent or unwisely distributed printed matter. 

No hard and fast rule covering all cases can be laid down as to 
whether prices should be given in the catalogue proper. It is the 
consensus of opinion, however, that, at the very most, only retail 

E rices should be quoted in the catalogue itself and that there should 
e a removable insert sheet showing importers' and retailers' dis- 
counts. 

MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 

Thus far we have not directly touched upon the conditions sur- 
rounding the selling of goods '* direct by mail" from the American 
lail-order house to the Cuban consumer. This method is beset with 
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difficulties, though they are not impossible to overcome. First of all 
is the absence of a parcel-post agreement between the United States 
and Cuba, such as is in effect between European countries and Cuba. 
At present, packages weighii^ more than 4 pounds 6 ounces (postage 
rate 12 cents per poimd) must be sent by freight or express. Even 
a package weighing 4 poimds 6 ounces and sent by mail must be 
covered Dj certified consular invoice, unless the goods are shipped 
from a pomt where no Cuban consular office is located. For invoices 
covering goods valued at less than $5 no consular fee is charged for 
certification, but in the case of goods of greater value the usual fees 
apply, and failure to secure consular certification may result in a fine 
of three times the regular fee. The second obstacle to the mail-order 
method is the irritating amount of petty pilfering experienced, not so 
much in Habana as on shipments destmed for interior joints on the 
island. Thirdly, the Cuban, like all Latin Americans, is not accus- 
tomed to buying by mail, particularly at a distance. He may send 
an order accompanied by money to a Habana business house that he 
knows, but he is wary about sending it to another country and to 
someone whom he does not know, even by reputation. Therein lies 
the crux of this phase of the problem. If the mail-order house 
through advertising can put its catalogue into the hands of the Cuban 
prospect, can get a trial order, and caa prove conclusively that its 

foods are exactly as described, it has made a good start, in foreign 
usiness conducted entirely by mail, even more than in a domestic 
mail-order business, confidence on the part of the buyer and '' making 
good'' on the part of the seller are absolutely essential before satis- 
factory relations can be estabhshed. References, such as banks in 
the customer's city, or at least banks of which he knows, give evidence 
of responsibiUty that can not fail to impress him and will help to 
overcome the customer's reluctance in placing his first order. 

A recent offer of a Chicago mail-order house to its customers in 
Cuba was that they need send only 25 per cent of the cost of the 
merchandise on mail shipments over $25 or on freight shipments of 
$50 or more. Then the company draws for the balance through its 
bankers in Cuba. If the customer will send with the order a letter 
from his bank arranging to meet the draft, the house will ship the 
goods without a deposit and draw at sight through the local bank; or 
the customer's personal check on any reUable Cuban bank will be 
accepted at par. 

DIBECTOBIES. 

Habana is the only city in Cuba with a carefully classified tele- 
phone directory ** showing all the different lines of business under 
proper headings. It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
retailers of Habana are not so strictly divided into classes as in 
the United States. It is not uncommon to find hardware stores, for 
instance, carrying merchandise that to Americans seems unrelated 
to the hardware business. Perfumes and toilet soaps are as likely as 
not to be foimd in bookstores. Thus the list might be multiplied at 
some^ length. 

This telephone directory is issued three times a year by Monroe & 
Co., of Habana, and, although its advertisers are for the most part 
local, a number of large American advertisers have used it as an 
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a See Appendix B. 
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18 ADVERTISING METHODS IN CUBA. 

advertising medium for a number of years. Its listing, showing a 
classification of various businesses, miffht be used to advantage as a 
mailing list for catalogues or direct-by-mail matter by American 
manufacturers who favor this method of advertising. 

Trade directories published in Elnglish for distribution in Cuba and 
other Spanish-speakmg countries are open to the following objections: 
(1) The language is English instead of Spanish. (2) They commonly 
carry the names only of those who pay to have their names appear, 
and therefore are, properly speaking, not complete directories at aD. 

(3) They are too bulky for ready-reference purposes, because, owing 
to lack of office system in Cuba, they are not kept in handy places. 

(4) Directories, other than telephone directories, are not commonly 
consulted in Latin American countries. Very few of even the largest 
cities publish any directories whatsoever except telephone guides. 

NEWSPAPERS.^ 

Not only from its position as the principal port of entry, but also 
from a newspaper angle, is Habana the Keynote to Cuba. Every 
small town throughout the island has its '^home" papers, but even 
important centers like Cienfuegos, Camaguey^ and Santiago support 
and read their own papers so poorly that the circulation and influence 
of the leading Habana dailies exceed the local publications in their 
own cities. This may be better understood when one remembers that 
Habana and its immediate environs constitute over 400,000 of Cuba's 
total population of 2,600,000. Thus Habana is the metropolis 
toward which all Cuban eyes turn. Transportation facilities are 
excellent, and Habana papers are on sale on the streets of Santiago, 
over 500 miles away, within 36 hours after publication. 

The mechanical equipment of the Habana daihes is for the most part 
excellent and leaves little to be desired. The presses are high-speed 
rotary machines, with a capacity of six to thirty thousand 16-page 
papers per hour. Batteries of 3 to 10* typesetting machines are em- 
ployed. Many of the presses have color decks, and colored supple- 
ments are issued with the Simday editions. Some of the papers use 
red headlines during the week. Illustrations are used, though not so 
freely as in the tmited States. Most of the papers have photo- 
engraving plants. The stereotyping equipment does not maintain 
the sameTiigh standard as the other departments, probably owing to 
the fact that ''rush extras'' are not so common m Cuba as in tMs 
country. Furthermore, business in general is conducted more lei- 
siirely m Cuba — even the publication of newspapers. 

The best of the Habana dailies are well edited, and a few of them 
would compare not unfavorably in appearance and text with papers 
pubUshed in the same-sized cities in the United States. Cablegrams 
are received from important news associations in America and 
Europe, and much space is devoted in both the daily and Sunday 
editions to the features that are popular in the United States. 

''Headlining" has not become the art with most of the Habana 
papers that it nas in the United States. However, that is substanti- 
ally true of all Latin American newspapers, although Habana, 



a See Appendix A for list of Cuban publications, with details as to oircolations, adyertising rates, siae 
I, and column wif*"" ----- -^ « '. . ^ ^,_^_.^_., , .._ 

Q, clientele, etc. 
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because of its proximity to the United States, has used American 
headline methods and American make-up ideas to some extent. The 
make-up of these dailies is such that the advertiser should take every 
precaution to insure the best possible position, not only because 
advertising is of decidedly secondary importance to news and edi- 
torials, but because of the many pages in Cuban newspapers devoted 
exclusively to advertisements. Kates for the different pages vary 
considerably. Neither the Cuban publisher nor advertiser sets for 
himself exacting standards of typographic dress or attention to speci- 
fied position, and the American advertiser can well afford to over- 
stress his requirements in these respects. 

It may be a matter of interest to advertisers to know that tho 
explanatory word '^ advertisement" required by law and appearing 
at the bottom of reading notices in American newspapers is not 
required nor used in Cuba. Neither is a distinctive face of type 
used, and, as a consequence, many 
of the papers run riot with paid -q^^ Bueno! 
propaganda and publicity oi all 
sorts disguised as news. Those 
advertisers who insist that paid 
advertising entitles them to a cer- 
tain amount of accompanying 
free pubhcity will find tnat the 
Cuban daihes will lend a helping 
hand. Many advertisers are in- 
clined to doubt the actual value 
of such pubhcity as a sales help. 
However, advertisers who wish 
to use it will find ready coopera- 
tion among the Cuban daihes. 

With a population of 400,000, 
Habana might well give good sup- 
port to 2 morning and 2 evening 
papers, whereas 13 daihes, pub- 
lished in Spanish, struggle for the 
circulation that ordinarily should 
be divided among 4. However, 
those of outstanding merit are 
not difficult to select. One successful Habana pubhsher who has 
httle fear of competition remarked to the writer, *^ It's a poor month 
in Habana when at least one paper isn't bom and when another 
doesn't die.'' 

For one reason or another, Habana has never tried out the in- 
tensive circulation-getting methods so much in vogue in the United 
States. When a newspaper comes into existence, it is either given 
away free or depends upon newsboys for its life. The older and 
better-estabhshed papers are content with maintaining a fairly 
even circulation. Now and then the more sensational papers add 
a few thousand readers by means of a spicy scandal or the sensa- 
tional handling of news, but after the excitement has subsided their 
circulations assume a normal basis. 

Many of the Habana dailies are privately subsidized for pohtical 
or other purposes and pass out of existence after having achieved 
these purposes. They are under no obligation to earn dividends. 




Fig. 7.— EYE-ARRESTING FIGURE FROM 
HABANA NEWSPAPER, SHOWING THE 
SOMEWHAT SENSATIONAL TENDENCY 
IN CUBA'S COMMERCIAL ART AND 
ADVERTISING. 
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as their owners are only too glad to pocket the losses, if only they 
can accomplish their political or other ulterior aims. 

Some of the papers nave no other reason for existence than black- 
mail and use the threat of a published scandal over the heads of 
their unfortmiate victims as a means of exacting tribute. These 
papers lead a precarious life, having no other means of income than 
that afforded by the profits of their '^blackmail department." They 
find limited street sales among those who care more for ** spicy" 
gossip than real news. Many Uabana business men frankly admit 
that these noisome publications keep them from becoming adver- 
tisers. As one man said to the writer, **I should like to advertise 
in the responsible papers, but I don't dare, because the moment I 
begin, these other fellows will be down on me like a flock of vultures. 
If they oan't find something real to hold over my head, they'll in- 
vent something and by adroit allusion seek to convey an impression 
of gyiilt. " When asked why he did not seek refuge in the courts, he 
re^ed that even if his attackers were foimd guilty the fine imposed 
was so trifling that they could well afford to pay it and hope for 
better luck next time. He added, however, tnat conditions were 
much better than they had been and that prospective advertisers 
like himself were hopeful of continued improvement. 

In passing, it might be well to mention that the advertiser who 
proposes to use advertising as a means of effecting Government 
purchases would do well to assure himself that he does not choose a 
medium which may be ''at outs" with the party in power. 

NEWSPAPER QUESTIONNAIRES. 

Many American advertisers and advertising agents, in an effort to 
unravel the tangle of newspaper rates, circulations, etc., have re- 
sorted to the questionnaire containing detailed questions, which 
they maU to the foreign publishers, 'fiieoretically, tins practice is 
sound, because the questions are so detailed and practical that if 
the publisher really has the facts about his paper that an American 
pubfisher possesses, and cares to reveal them, the matter is made 
easy for him. The reasons why so few of these questionnaires, with 
the answers filled in, find their way back to the office of the pro- 
spective buyer of advertising space are many, but they may briefly 
be summed up under the following headings: 

(a) The questionnaire is not always accompanied by a courteous, 
personal letter, and as a result it is treated as many a man treats a 
form letter. 

(6) The publisher does not always know the facts about his own 
paper, and even it he does he resents what appears to him an imperti- 
nence from one whom he does not know and of whom he has never 
heard — a request for answers to 40 or 50 detailed questions. 

(c) The pubUsher frequently leaves the entire conduct of his paper 
to a staff of editors, none of whom are business men and none of 
whom comprehend that before the American advertiser will buy 
&pace he must have certain data. 

(d) There is a general dilatoriness regarding business matters in 
Cuba, in contrast to the alertness of business methods to which 
Americans are accustomed, and a disbehef that much American 
advertising will be forthcoming. 
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{e) There is a general preference in favor of receiving advertising 
from a Cuban rather than an American source, due prinuuily to the 
greater ease with which differences can be adjusted and to the greater 
promptness of payments. 



COPY. 



spent many years in both the 
to the writer, "We Cubans do 



A well-knoMHi Cuban who has 
United^ States and Europe said 
not think constructively m the 
Anglo-Saxon sense but enjoy en- 
joymg our emotions. We love 
color and life in everything, and 
we demonstrate it in the bright 
colors of our automobiles and in 
the spots of pink, terra cotta, and 
blue of our older houses/' His 
opinion, and it was substantially 
supported by many others, has 
a distinct bearing upon the " copy 
appeal ' ' necessary in Cuba. Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, the 
evidence of these witnesses and 
the writer's observation both 
tend to indicate that '^reason 
why'' copy, common in the 
United States, finds little re- 
sponse in Cuba except in the 
advertising of articles of a dis- 
tinctly technical nature. 

With few exceptions, Cuban 
women are not newspaper read- 
ers, and save for the social col- 
umns of their newspapers and 
magazines and the style illustra- 
tions in American fashion mag- 
azines, reading as it is known 
among American women plays 
but a small part in their lives. 
Taking no active part in home, 
club, civic, or national affairs, 
which have been influential fac- 
tors in broadening the American 
woman's outlook, the Cuban 
woman has created little demand 
for national magazines of the 
types that circulate in every cor- 
ner of the United States. 

The necessity for giving the fidlest consideration to climate and 
social conditions in gaugmg the advertising appeal is sometimes 
overlooked by American advertisers. The writer observed one 
advertisement of an American cleaning fluid or wax, in which the 
illustration pictiired the man of the house and his wife deeply inter- 
ested in the work of cleaning their car. In Cuba all cleaning, without 
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Fig. 8.— ANOTHER TYPE OF ILLUSTRATION 
FROM HABANA NEWSPAPER. NOTE THE 
REDRAWING OF A POPULAR AMERICAN 
CARTOON FIGURE, WHO IS BEING AD- 
VISED TO TRY A CERTAIN WIDELY 
ADVERTISED PROPRIETARY REMEDY. 
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exception, is done bv the chauffeur or in a public garage. Even 
the cheapest automobiles are driven by chauffeurs, and the owner 
exerts no appreciable influence as to the kind of cleaning fluid or 
polishing wax used. He is the opposite of the American who has a 
turn for mechanics and who does not object even to cleaning his 
own car at times. 

Another advertisement of a well-known American proprietary- 
medicine, widely advertised as a preventive of colds, showed the 
danger oi cold weather and its attendant sickness by picturing two 
children in a snowstorm. Cuba is in the Tropics and snow has never 
fdlen there. 

Attention is frequently called to the fact that the United States 
sets the pace and leads the world in original and effective advertising 
methods. Admitting this claim should not lead to the dangerous 
conclusion that all forms of advertising appeal used in the United 
States can be bodily and literally translated into another language 
and country. Nothing could be further from the truth, and the 
advertiser who labors under this delusion is handicapping himself 
from the start. In the first place, correct Spanish is not necessarilj 
idiomatic and effective Spanish any more than correct English is 
convincing and effective selling English. 

Moreover, the free-and-easy, coUoquial, friendly, and sometimes 
intimate copy much in favor in certain types of American advertising, 
and particularly in '^ gingery'^ sales letters, not only would not be 
understood but would be misunderstood and, indeed, would affront 
Latin Americans, who would regard it as rather impudent. To 
come down to cases for the sake of comparison, the advertising of 
"Prince Albert'' tobacco would mystify and probably offend Latin 
Americans and at best would certainly fail to convince, whereas the 
quiet, conservative handling of "Fatima'' cigarettes copy would 
probably meet with a welcome response. Not that the Latin- 
American is averse to novelties. On the contrary, he is more sus- 
ceptible to their appeal than we are and more easily attracted by a 
simple moviD^ display in a window, or an ingenious souvenir, or a 
novel illustration. But his respect for what he regards as the pro- 
prieties, his dignity on all occasions, and his resentment of jovial 
and intimate '^hello-there'' copy appeal, are fimdamental facts to 
be remembered. 

The raciness and originality of the type of copy represented 
by the ''Big Ben" advertising, despite its tendency to slanginess, 
would, in spirit at least, be effective in Latin America. But that 
same copy translated into correct Spanish would be only partly 
intelligible and wholly ineffective, because the individuality of it 
finds no parallel in corresponding Spanish words. The effectiveness 
of its appeal is untranslatable into Spanish except in the most 
labored, roundabout, prosaic fashion. Tjie terse ''snap " and sparlde 
of its phrasing, which is its essential appeal, can not be foimd in 
Spanish, which is primarily a language of dignity, indirection, ajid 
formality. It has its own colloquia&ms and local idioms, which 
have crept into the language through usage, as with English, but it 
is not given to slang nor to the making of new ana expressive 
phrases overnight. Scores of correct Spanish words might be 
quoted which, although understood in all Latin American countries, 
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are not used identically in all of them but are replaced for everyday 
usage by their own local words. A single example may suffice. 
The Spanish word for child is "nino" or ^^nifia," which is so used in 
Cuba. In Oiile the word for child is ^^guagua," while in Argentina 
it is ^^^nena." ''Nino" might be imderstood in all these countries, 
but it would not make the instant appeal the local word would. 
Listances might be quoted at length but would serve only to empha- 
size this same point — that many countries of Latin America have 
added their own phrases to the body of the Spanish language, and only 
an individual familiar with each local field can hope to render final 
and unerring judgment in censoring copy. Attention is directed to 
this because few advertisers will limit their Latin American cam- 
paigns to Cuba, and the foregoing instance may serve as a warning 
against absolute uniformity of phrasing in ''copy'' planned for a 
number of Spanish-speaking countries. 

In this same connection it may also be well to remember that in 
Chile, for example, they call us "North Americans'' or "Yankees," 
while our country is referred to as the "United States" or sometimes 
"The States." Dealers soinetimes refer to our goods as "American 
products," but it would be well for the copy writer to be very careful 
m using the word "America," which to a Chilean is a general term for 
all of South America, or "Americans," which to him may mean South 
Americans. 

Generally speaking, however, it is doubtful whether there is any 
more difference between the Spanish of Spain and Cuba than there is 
between the English of England and the United States. The same 
article is sometimes known by one name in England and by another 
in the United States, and spellings are not uncommonly different. 
All these minor but vital points are considered in writing copy for 
England, and the same attention should be devoted to the Spanish 
copy written for Cuba. 

\nie coined words used as trade names or even trade-marks in the 
United States are liot always usable in Cuba. They may not only be 
impronounceable in Spanish, but, worse than that, they may have the 
reverse or even a distinctly unfortunate meaning. Cuba and other 
Latin American countries still smile when they remember the 
Axaerican manufacturer who entered these markets and advertised 
his product under its American coined name, which in Spanish means 
"rascal" or "thief." 

In the long run, each advertiser's experience wiU be his best guide 
as to what form of copy appeal is most successful. Certainly no 
hard and fast rules can be laid down at this time. However, if the 
copy aimed at the consumer is based on the following fundamental 
facts, at least it will not go far astray: 

(a) The Cuban is a Spanish-speaking Latin, whose ancestry, 
customs, and climate have given him an almost Oriental tendency 
not naerely to thinking but to speaking and acting indirectly and 
not directly, as is the Anglo-Saxon custom. He talks and writes 
fluently and at great length, not in order to dodge an issue but to 
reach the fiaial point in his way. And that way, it must always be 
remembered, is the indirect way. He wall never make the blunt 
answer "No" to an inquiry; but he will say "No" just as unmis- 
takably if his Anglo-Saxon listener will readjust his point of view to 
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the Latin method employed. That method is the courteous, round- 
about method. 

(&) His tendency is not to be scientific, mechanical, orderly, and 
practical. He is more pleasure-loving than the Anglo-Saxon, more 
of a dreamer, more artistic and cultured, and less analytical. He is 
more easily impressed with a new idea or a novelty or an attractive 
picture, and consequently more difficult to hold to the similar thing 
that may have attracted him the day before. He is impressionable 
and likely to act on impressions. Consequently the picture or 
illustration and the indirectly, simply, yet subtly worded appeal 
imhampered by "reason why'' or teclmical arguments would be the 
surest vantage ground for the copy writer. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

If ordinary care is taken, the translation problem will not prove 
to be so great as it sometimes appears. Some of the Spanish with 
which American advertisers favor Cuba is merely what one might 
term ''transcribed.'' It is not even good Spanish, and much less is 
it idiomatic or effective. Of course, the ideal copy woidd be 
written in Spanish and not translated at all. But that would 
require it to be written bv one who not only is a native with a 
thorough understanding of the customs and characteristics of his 
own people but who can also write good advertising copy. Such a 
combination of talent, while desirable, is not easily obtained. The 
average advertiser will probably have to be content with some kind 
of compromise. For those advertisers or advertising agencies whose 
business does not seem to justify the regular employment of competent 
translators, recourse may be had to the foreign-language departments 
of a number of export journals published in New York. There are 
also excellent translation bureaus located in New York and elsewhere. 
Every possible effort should be made to get an intelligent and 
adaptable translator. More than likely the '^cheap" one will prove 
the most costly in the long run. No one should be employed whose 
judgment can not be trusted to translate not merely tne words but 
the spirit behind them. Above all, he should avoid literal trans- 
lations. Idiomatic Spanish is absolutely necessary for Cuba, and 
whether in the preparation of a letter, a folder, or a piece of news- 
paper copy, as much freedom as possible should be allowed the 
person who does this work. Preferably, he should have at least 
sufficient familiarity with the subject of which he is treating to give 
the copy vitality. For those who are advertising not only in (Siba 
but in other Spanish-speaking countries of Latin America the 
problem is more complex, because, unless their advertising is being 
written and placed individually for Cuba and each separate country 
of South America, it will be impossible to obtain such '* local color" 
or pjecuiiar idioms as may characterize each coxmtry. If, as is 
possible, aU of an advertiser's letters, catalogues, newspaper copy, 
and other advertising matter is written or translated in the same 
office, the advertiser will have to be content with the reasonable 
comptromise of a translator who can assure him of at least idiomatic 
Spanish, such as is suitable for all Latin American Spanish-speaking 
countries. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS AND ENGRAVINGS. 

There are a number of commercial artists in 
Habana who are either employed by the newspa- 

1)ers or advertising agents or are working as ''free 
ances." They appear to be doing satisfactory 
work for the focal advertiser, though, generally 
speaking, they would hardly satisfy the more ex- 
acting demands of the American advertiser. As 
a rule, the American advertisers who use the 
Habana dailies have their art work done in the 
United States by their own artists and send the 
reproductions to Habana in either matrix or en- 
graving form. It is even better to send the en- 
tire advertisement in matrix form, in view of the 
limited range of type faces and the unskillful com- 
positors employea in many of the newspaper 
offices. This feature will be discussed in greater 
detail under the heading '^ Advertising agencies." 
Nearly all the newspapers have photoengrav- 
ing plants, and it is a common practice among 
Habana advertisers to allow these newspapers to 
make their engravings for them. There are 
also a number of commercial photoengravii^ 
houses, which probably handle tne bulk of this 
class of work for Cuban advertisers. 

METHODS OF PLACING ADVERTISING. 

In view of the volume of local advertising in 
Habana papers and the increasing amount of 
business being received by them from the United 
States, it is natural that advertising agencies 
should have come into existence in Habana. 
Outside of Habana they are unknown, but in 
the capital city they are generally used by the 
local advertisers, owing largely to the fact that 
the local newspapers «3low them a placing com- 
mission. Consequently it costs the advertiser 
nothing for their services. The Cuban advertiser 
and advertising agencv are as yet in their in- 
fancy; their standards are not exacting, and 
neither the one nor the other has any appreciable 
knowledge of its real power. The advertiser for 
the most part advertises as a matter of habit, 
and the local advertising agent acts as a buffer 
between his cUent and tne newspapers, prepar- 
ing and placing copy, checking bills, etc. Illus- 
trations occupy more space and are much more 
freely used than in similar advertising in the 
United States, and httle space is given over to 
actual cop5[. The illustrations are fairly good, 
though the ideas behind their conception are fre- 
quently muddled, and they lack the clarity both 
of conception and of execution that is customary 
in the United States. 



Fig. 9.-A GRAPHIC 
"ATTENTION GET- 
TER" WIDELY USED 
IN NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISEMENTS BY 
A CUBAN PROPRIE- 
TARY- MEDICINE 
CONCERN. 
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A series of Cuban advertisements conveys no idea of continuity 
and reveals the absence of any basic plan on which the series is built. 
With httle knowledge of market conditions or of the power advertising 
could exert in influencing these conditions, most Cuban adver- 
tising gives the impression of being used because the illustrations 
were ''pretty/' even if irrelevant. Copy as it is understood in this 
country is a minor consideration and is subservient to the picture 
element, not because the latter has produced better results but for 
the same reason that unskilled advertisers in the United States use 
standing cards. It is the easiest way to fill the space. 

The publishers, lacking organization and without any real knowl* 
edge of the function of an advertising agent, grant commissions to 
anyone who calls himseK by that name, even tnough he sends them 
orders for but a few inches of space a week. Also, as frequently 
happens, some of these so-called advertising agents are publishers in 
a small way on their own account and send to the newspapers only 
such space orders as they can not secure for their own publications. 

All this brings about an unfortunate condition whereby a local 
down-at-the-heels solicitor receives the same commission and the 
same consideration from the newspapers as the Habana advertising 
agent who is at least maintaining an office and giving an element of 
service to advertisers. Or, what is more preposterous, he receives 
the same returns as the American advertising agency with a highly 
paid and organized staff that is placing business to the extent of 
millions of dollars a year. 

With few exceptions the bulk of the advertising in the Habana 

ners is local, though some of it represents the advertising of 
erican branch houses or agencies. The advertising that comes 
from the United States is, for the most part, that oi proprietary 
medicines. The names of many products, advertisers, and advertis- 
ing agencies that are weU known in advertising circles in the United 
States awaken no response when mentioned m Cuba because they 
have never been heard of. 

The Habana advertising agents are supposed to receive 20 per 
cent commission, but not infrequently some of them **split" with 
the advertiser when the latter furmshes complete engravings or 
matrices. The majority of the Habana advertisers express no 
marked enthusiasm for the Habana advertising agencies, though 
admitting that the work is done better than they could do it them- 
selves. Some American advertisers use these agencies largely for the 
translation services they afford and for their services in sucn details 
as checking insertions and bills. However, few Habana advertisers 
are profound believers in advertising, and their rather negative 
attitude toward their agents is, perhaps, subject to some discount. 

Each year sees more and more advertising of American products 
in the Cuban dailies. Sometimes it is placed directly by the adver- 
tiser, sometimes through Habana advertising agents, and sometimes 
through American advertising agents. Attention has been called to 
the character of the service rendered by the Cuban agent, which onlj 
serves to emphasize the need that exists for greater activity^ in this 
field on the part of American advertising agents. Either individ- 
ually or as a group they should have some direct connection in 
Habana, preferably their own branch office with its finger on the 
pulse of things. Lacking that, their representatives should at 
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least make frequent trips. The journey from New York via Key 
West to Habana takes only 58 hours and the personal point of view 
and frequent contact would prove an invaluable aia to a more 
intelligent handling of advertising in the light of Cuban conditions. 
Summed up briefly, the situation is this: (a) Some advertisers find 
it advantageous to plac^ business through a Habana advertising 
agency for the sake of its translation services, its ability to place 
business and get better position, to check insertions, to pay oills, 
and to adjust such differences as may arise between pubhsher and 
advertiser. These adver- 
tisers do not look for any 
assistance from these agen- 
cies toward determining 
market conditions, nor for 
the close and skilliul coop- 
eration rendered them by 
their domestic advertising 
a^encj. (ft) Other adver- 
tisers prefer to leave the 
conduct of their campaigns 
to their local sales agents 
or representatives, furnish- 
ing tnem with suggestions 
in the way of copy and en- 
gravings. Sometimes they 
share in the cost of the cam- 
paign, leaving the buying of 
and the paying for the space 
entirely m the hands of tnese 
representatives. Not infre- 

auently the latter, being on 
tie ground, are able to ouy 
space cheaper, either by 
some private arrangement 
with publishers or hj split- 
ting the commission with the 
Habana advertising agent 
through whom they may 

Elace the business. Seldom 
ave these sales represent- 
atives even a superficial 
knowledge of advertising 
practice, and as a conse- 
quence they buy space 
solely on a price basis and fill it with copy dictated by haste or per- 
sonal liking or some similar wasteful motive, (c) StiU other adver- 
tisers effect a temporary but probably better compromise by having 
the business handled wholly by a United States advertising agent. At 
the worst he possesses a certain skiU in the preparation of the copy, even 
though he sometimes makes the mistake oi blanketing Cuba and all 
South America together under the mistaken impression that all * 'for- 
eign " advertisingrequires identical treatment. Unless he is in constant 
communication with Cuban publishers and is placing sufficient busi- 
ness to justify their attention he is by no means assured of "bottom" 
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Fig. 10.— A CIGAR ADVERTISEMENT IN A HA- 
BANA DAILY, CHARACTERISTIC OF A FAVOR- 
ITE TYPE OF PICTORIAL TREATMENT AMONG 
THE BETTER CUBAN COMMERCIAL ARTISTS. 
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rates. However, all in all, this third channel has more advantages 
and fewer objections than either of the other two. Some of the 
more progressive American advertising agencies have in their employ 
men who not only speak the language but from personal contact 
know the people of Cuba, with their nabits and customs, and the 
contrasts tnat they present to the people of the United States. This 
is an unquestionea advantage and the nearest approach to the prac- 
tical handling of a situation that will never be properly unraveled 
until the American advertiser, through his office or that of his adver- 
tising agent, has a thoroughgoing advertising man on the groimd 
and m daily contact with actud conditions in Cuba. Preferably he 
should be an American, grounded in sound advertising practice, with 
a command of Spanish, and adaptable enough to adjust himself to 
a point of view tnat may be essentially foreign to his own. 

METHODS OF PAYING ADVERTISING BILLS, 

American advertisers frequently complain that local advertisers 
in Habana obtain lower rates than they. This should occasion no 
surprise when it is remembered that even the New York advertising 
agencv buying space for a national advertiser in, say, Chicago or 
San francisco newspapers can not buv space at so low a rate as can 
be obtained by the local advertiser, who may be a selling representa- 
tive of the manufacturer wishing to advertise. Desirable as a change 
in this condition may be, the two cases are not exactly parallel for 
the reason that, unlike the American pubUsher, the Cuban pubUsher 
does not maintain standardized rates. Not infrequently two local ad- 
vertisers placing the same amount and character of busmess under the 
same conditions pay different rates, neither of which may be that ap- 
pearing on the publisher's rate card. NeitherCuba nor any other Latm 
American country has an organization corresponding to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations in the United States, nor is there any pressing 
demand on the pubUshers for proven circulation claims and stabilized 
advertising rates. While these uncertainties and variations are not 
the universal rule in Cuba, exceptions to them are very uncommon. 

Some advertisers have found recourse by having their representa- 
tive in Habana buy space at the lowest rate obtainable locally. But 
for advertisers and advertising agencies that wish to handle the mat- 
ter of payments directly with the publishers attention is also directed 
to an arrangement which the writer personally made with American 
banks throughout Latin America and which may serve as a guide 
for similar arrangements with Habana banks. Tins arrangement is 
as follows: The advertiser or advertising agent sends the original 
order, accompanied by matrices, engravings, etc., direct to the pub- 
lisher, at the same time sending a dupUcate of the order or a memo- 
randum of it to the bank. Upon the tenth of the month following 
the date of insertion the publisher presents his bill to the bank, 
accompanied by a voucher copy of the pubUcation carrying the 
advertisement. The bank satisnes itself that the basic conditions 
of the order have been met and ia that event will pay the bill at the 
rate specified, less the cash discount specified in the order. In the 
event of a serious disagreement over position or any other important 
detail of the proper carrying out of the order, the bank will not 
undertake to adjust the (uflFerence. This is a manifest weakness of 
the plan, which is offered, however, as a ''stop gap" until a better 
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-Arrangement can be effected. It will be necessary for the advertiser 
to arrange for a deposit of funds to cover his orders, so that the 
bank will experience no delay in making payments promptly. 

The banks that are cooperating in tms plan and their terms are 
shown in the following table: 



City and country. 



a, Cuba 

Lixna,P«ra 

ValiMraiso, Chile. 



Buenos Aires, Argentina. 



La Paz, Bolivia 

MonteYldeo, Uruguay. 



Rio de Janeiro, S&o Paulo, and Bahia, BrasU . 



Name of American bank. 



(National aty Bank of New 
York. 
Banco Mercantil Americano 
deCnba« 
Banco Mercantil Americano 

del Peru. 
National aty Bank of New 
York, 
do 



First National Bank of B oe- 
[ ton. 

DerndsConA Co. 

National City Bank of New 

York. 
do 



Terms. 



One-fourth of 1 per cent; 
$0.50 (U. S.) mlnhnum 
bank foe eafih psyment. 

Da 
Da 



Da 

Da 

Da 

1 per cent; infntniwTTt 
above. 



With this or any similar arrangement which will assure the pub- 
lisher that the space buyer is able and willing to make as prompt 
payments as if he were in Habana^ little or no difficulty will be 
experienced in securing local rates for foreign business. 

Habana is nearer to New York than Caluomia is, but the limited 
amount of American advertising placed there and the discouraging 
experience that some of its publishers have had with some tmscru- 
pulous American advertisers have led them to be somewhat chary 
m accepting business unless protected by the increase included in 
the foreign rate. As time goes on and as more advertising goes to 
Cuba from this country, payments should be effected with as much 

Promptness and as little friction as in transacting similar business 
etween one State and another. 

MOTION PICTURiS. 

In the Habana " movie" houses there is even more repetition of pop- 
ular films than in the United States. In Habana these tiieaters are 
not open during the day^ as in this country, but have performances 
from about 7 o'clock in the evening until midnight. As a rule, three 
separate ^^ tandas" are shown, lastmg an hour or more each, and for 
each *' tanda" a separate entrance fee of 10 to 20 cents is charged. 

Each " tanda " may consist of a film of three to six acts, and between 
these acts advertising slides are shown on the screen. ^ Most of these 
slides are made in Habana and are often most crudely illustrated and 
lettered. They are thrown on the screen very rapidly, and there- 
for© any advertiser who may consider this form of advertising should 
make hjs copy very brief, ^he copy should, of course, be in Spanish. 

Even theleading cinema houses in Habana show advertising slides, 
but there is as yet no organization to handle this service, so that it 
is necessary to make arrangements with each theater separately. 
The rates cnarged have not been standardized and they depend upon 
the number oi times a slide is shown each evening, the number of 
days or weeks for which a contract is made, and other considerations. 
Nearly all the motion-picture houses in Habana are well patronized, 
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and advertising on the screen should be at least as effective as it is in 
the United States. 

It is in the motion-picture film itself, however, and not the shde, 
that a greater advertismg opportunity hes. Many an American manu- 
facturer has on hand to-day fihns that he has used in the United States 
showing in story fashion interesting processes of manufacture, differ- 
ent uses to which goods may be put, etc With very few changes and 
at very little expense they could be used in Cuba. It is absolutely 

essential, of course, that all ti- 
tles and explanatory reading 
matter should be in everyday, 
idiomatic Spanish, and that 
any reference in the course of 
the story to purely local or 
topical affairs in the United 
States should not be of a 
character likely to go over 
the heads of the audience. 

The Cuban field is a virgin 
one, not merely for influ- 
encing the merchant himself 
but for reaching the consumer 
direct. Not only is the Cu- 
ban an enthusiastic '^movie^' 
devotee, but the exhibitors 
themselves would prove 
more readily approachable 
than exhibitors in the United 
States, particularly if the 
film is loaned free of charge. 

Two different types or 
lengths of films could be uti- 
lized: First, a short one, to- 
taling 1,000 feet or less, to be 
used as a curtain raiser; sec- 
ond, a longer one, suflSciently 
interesting to carry the im- 
agination of the audience 
through an hour or more. 
This second type particularly 
might be used by large man- 
ufacturers or associations of 
manufacturers to promote the ^ ^American idea'' in shoes or hardware 
or any one of a number of other classes of goods. Obviously all film 
advertising, to be successful, should convey its sales message indirectly 
and by inference rather than directly. Only the most imtutored 
audience can be expected to pay for or sit through a film evidently 
designed merely to '^sell goods'' and lacking the primary appeal 
to the imagination and the ^^Hking for stories" that is a fundamental 
human trait. 

STREET-CAR ADVERTISING. 

Habana, the only city in Cuba that carries advertising in its street 
cars, has an excellent tramway system, and because of its warm 
climate even short walks are less common than with us. ^-Aa a con- 
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Fig. 11.-A FAVORITETYPE OF ILLUSTRATION 
AMONG CUBAN RETAILERS; USED TO 
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sequence, the street cars are venr well patronized, although the 
numerous 10-cent horse-drawn cabs and 20-cent motor "jitneys" 
make for active competition. Five cents is the fare on any street 
car in Habana proper or to the surrounding suburbs. Unlike many 
other Latin American cities Habana has no second-class fares. 
Nearly all the cards in these cars are those of local advertisers. The 
few exceptions are those of certain well-known American proprietary 
medicines, a nationally known "soft drink/' and an American collar. 
The space is bought and sold on exactly the same basis as in the 
Unitea States (per card, per car, per period of time). The size of 
these advertising spaces is the same as m the United States, and the 
sole selling rights are controlled by Barron G. Collier (Inc.), of New 
York, which company is interested in street-car advertising in oilier 
cities of the United States. Its Habana or New York office can 
quote rates to interested advertisers. 

This form of advertising should be about as effective as it is in the 
cities of the United States, although the cars are narrower, and tiie 
fact that the seats run crosswise and not lengthwise of the car makes 
reading more difficult. 

In addition to these spaces, every street car in Habana carries an 
advertisement in colored glass all the way across the top of the 
windows and readable from the outside only. These spaces are much 
favored by Habana cigarette manufacturers, who usually preempt 
all tliese privil^es. The selling provileges of these spaces are not 
controlled b;^ the company that owns the space on the inside of the 
cars but are in the hands of the Habana Light and Power Oo. 

OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. 

POSTERS AND PAINTED BOARDS. 

There is, practically speaking, no poster or other form of outdoor 
advertising m aU Cuba, except in Habana, where in volxmie at least, 
it equals mat of many cities of similar size in the United States. 

The business is divided between the National Advertising Co. and 
the Habana Advertising Co. This latter company is a member of the 
Associated Bill Posters of the United States and Canada, at whose head- 
quarters in New York and other cities its tariffs and other information 
are on file. 

The poster and painted-board advertising of Habana is about equally 
divided between foreign (American) and local advertisers. About 60 

Eer cent of the total consists of posters and the remainder are painted 
oards. The art work and technical execution of the latter are hardly 
up to the level of the standard maintained in the United States, 
although many American advertisers who have given personal super- 
vision to the painting of their boards have achieved excellent results. 

Outdoor advertising in Habana offers excellent opportunities, and 
many advertisers have made it the backbone of their campaigns. 
One advertiser in particular commented to the writer that the con- 
sumers of his product either read very little, or in some cases, could 
not even read and write but seemed to be impressed hy strong colors 
and simple, elementary trade-marks and designs used m large spaces. 

As has been pointed out in the section on copy, the even jgreater 
importance of pictorial treatment in Cuba than m the Unitea States 
sliould be stressed. The advertising of goods like food products, 
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which are bought largely by illiterate servants, should "bring such a 
medium as posters very strongly to the front. The colors should 
be the primary ones, the treatment simple and strong, with the 
package and trade-mark reproduced in the same colors as the pack- 
age itself. Let the appeal be so simple that it can not fail to be 
understood by an intelligence that is not accustomed to grasping 
anything beyond form and color. If copy is used, it should be in 
Spanish and as brief as possible. Posters following these simple 
requirements are in common use even in the United States (except, 
of course, the Spanish text), and if the advertiser will bear in mind 
to use the simplest, strongest idea he can conceive of, and then 
simplify even that to the nth degree he will come near meeting the 
Cuban requirements. 

ELEOTBIO SIGNS. 

Outside of Habana, where the electric signs compare not unfavor- 
ably with those of many good-sized cities in the United States, there 
is no development worth considering in this branch of advertising 
in aJl Cuba, except for an extreme^ limited use of such signs in 
Santiago. However, despite the activity of its night life, the electric- 
sign interests of Habana, in neither quantity nor quality, are awake 
to the opportunity that this form of advertising presents. The 
principal square of the city, with the avenue that leads to it, is the 
rendezvous for thousands of people who take their nightly ^^paseo" 
there. In this square band concerts are given every otner night, and 
a number of clubs and theaters, among them the handsome Teatro 
Nacional, face directly on this *' plaza." The roofs surrounding this 
nightly gathering place are splendidly situated for electric signs, 
and most of the signs used now are located on some of the larger 
buildings at this point. But there is room to-day for many more 
of them, which should be distinguished by the ingenuity and '^eye- 
riveting^ characteristics that have given American cities their *' Great 
White Ways." The business has never been very well organized nor 
financed, and. as the ownership of locations changes frequently, no 
reliable list oi lessees can be furnished. Thus it becomes necessary 
to keep in constant contact with local changes as they occur and 
arrange locally for such spaces as may become vacated or for new 
locations as they become available. 

The power is suppUed by the Habana Light and Power Co., and 
the rates are not unreasonable, although higher than they would 
average in the United States. AH the electric-sign advertising is 
of local products made in Habana, such as beers, mineral waters, 
cigarettes, etc. 

^ All these Habana signs are locally made and are more or less 
simple in character. Even the most complex and ingenious one goes 
no further than to show a certain beer being gradually poured from 
a bottle into a slowly filling glass. The locd manufacturers making 
these signs are not always apt with suggestions for bettering either 
the artistic or the sellmg effects. For example, one prominent 
shoe firm owning two retail stores has an immense sign in a promi- 
nent place in the square. The sign is made up of the name of the 
stores done in alternate flashing red and white colored lights within 
a huge circular frame. No mention is made of shoes, and attention 
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FIG. 12.— SIGNS AND STORE FRONTS CHARACTERISTIC OF HABANA, EXCEPT IN 
THE NEWER SECTIONS. 




FIG. 13.— CALLE OBISPO, HABANA, SHOWING CHARACTERISTIC STORE FRONTS 
AND CANVAS SIGN ACROSS THE STREET. 
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is in no way directed to the nature of the business of the stores; 
and as there also happens to be in Habana a well-known dry-goods 
store using the same name the advertisement loses much of ite value 
as a means of increasing the sales of the shoe store. 

Few of the stores of Habana have electric signs over the doors or 
on the building because the streets are so narrow that it is practi- 
cally impossible to construct a sign that can be read and at the same 
time be out of the way of passing traffic. As a matter of fact, it is 
only when situated in the great public squares, or '* plazas," with 
theu* wide, open spaces, that electric signs reach a large enough 
number of people to justify their cost. 

OTHEK OUTDOOR ADVERTISING. 

An unusual form of outdoor advertising was noted in Santiago de 
Cuba, where bottles, sometimes 5 or 6 feet high, with advertising 
labels, are himg from posts in scores of places throughout the city. 
Some of these bottles are shown in figure 1. All the city street cars 
carry transparent signs in colored glass, which can be read only 
from the outside of the cars. (See fig. 4.) This form of adver- 
tising is^ much favored by Cuban cigarette manufacturers. The 
electric-light street standards are sometimes devoted to advertising 
purposes. Figure 6 shows electric-light globes carrying the mes- 
sage of some Cuban manufacturer, 

CaHe Obispo, one of the principal thoroughfares of Habana, is so 
narrow that two automobiles can hardly jjass each other on it. Ex- 
cept on rainy days, canvas advertising signs are stretched directly 
across this street from wall to wall down its entire length. Though 
these signs are intended for advertising, the eflFect is rather jumbled. 
The canvas sign at the entrance to Calfe Obispo is shown in figure 13. 

HANDBILLS AND SAMPLE PACKAGES. 

While the literacy of Cuba, and of Habana in particular, ranks 
high among the countries of Latin America, its average does not bear 
a favorable comparison with that of the United States. Conse- 
(juently, many advertisers have used the distribution of handbills 
in those sections and among those people of Habana not ordinarily 
reached by newspapers or other loading media. When an article 
can be economically ''sampled'' from house to house, this method 
also has^ been successfully used. Obviously, unusual care should 
be exercised to avoid waste, particularly in sampling. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 60,000 homes in Habana and its imme- 
diate viciaity. 

The writer spent many hours during a period of several weeks 
investigating the * ^sample package '' as a possible solution in the 
marketmff of food products in Habana and is of the opinion that if 
the samples are judiciously distributed either from house to house 
or through the medium of '^ bodegas" (grocery stores) this method 
might be advantageously used. However, the package should carry 
the words ''Free — Not to be sold" in idiomatic Spanish, printed in 
a type size easily read. It may be mentioned, however, that one or 
two manufacturers who have tested this method have found that, 
despite every precaution, the packages wore sometimes solcL or 
emptied and sold in bulk, or even turned to the personal usos of the 
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grocery-store keeper. Therefore, no gre-at dependence upon or 
investment in this method should be risked unless it is surrounded 
by every possible precaution. Possibly a house-to-house trial on 
a limited scale would be subject to the fewest risks and the best 
returns. 

In dealing with this important subject of food produots, which 
constitute about one-third of Cuba's total imports, it should be 
borne in mind that a very large share of these sales is made in him- 
dreds of tiny comer stores, where the business is conducted by a 
man and his wife who are content with a bare living, or, what is as 
common, these food products are sold in himdreds of market stalls. 
Therefore, even if the sample package left at a house falls into friendly 
hands, the prospective customer, while liking the goods, may deal 
solely with corner groceries and market stalls, ana being probably 
able to read and write very little, does not know where to look for 
further purchases. 

The only organization the writer was able to discover that could 
handle these two dasses of distribution is the Habana Advertising 
Co., whose principal business is dealt with under the heading *^ Out- 
door advertising.'' It claims to have facilities for distributmg not 
only in Habana but also in Santiago, Matanzas, Cieirfuegos, Santa 
Clara, Sagua La Grande, Pinar del Rio, Manzanillo, Guantanamo, 
and Camaguey. Its prices for this work avwage about the same as 
those for similar work in the United States. 

adverhsing calendars and noveslties. 

A number of the leading American manufacturers of advertisii^ 
calendars and novelties find Cuba an excellent market, and their 
agents maintain showrooms with a limited display of samples. As 
in the United States, the success of this kind of specialty advertis- 
ing depends largely upon having just the right kmd of novelty to 
catch the fancy of the merchant or manufacturer, or the building-up 
of a regular chentele with whom the permanently established sales- 
man establishes friendly relations. 

No figures as to the past sales in this field were available. The 
general opinion prevailed that even more than in the United States 
success depends upon the extreme novelty or unusual character of 
the article. 

The somewhat high customs tariflFs on certain articles might act 
as an obstacle to a large volume of business, although on such things 
as calendars, pencils, etc., it imposes no great hindrance. ThejCuban 
tariff on this class of goods, as on many others, is somewhat compli- 
cated, and an article might easily appear under any one of several 
classifications, depending upon the interpretation put on it by the 
customs officials. 

A practical method of establishing the exact duty on any article 
would be for the salesman to submit a sample of the article to the 
customs officials and obtaia from them in writing a specific ruling 
indicating its class and the duty to be imposed. This would tend to 
obviate the irritations that inevitably arise when the actual cost of 
getting a shipment through the customhouse turns out to be con- 
siderably higher than the purchaser was led to believe when he bought 
the goods. 
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Before the war Germany enjoyed a large business in this line; par- 
ticularly in the highly colored, cheap, lithographed calendars. Smce 
the war closed this source of supply, the American three-color and 
four-color process calendar has enjoyed an increased sale. The pad 
attached to the calendar must be in Spanish, as the names of both 
the months of the year and the days of the week vary considerably 
from the English names. 

WINDOW DISPLAYS AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 

It is always warm in Cuba and sometimes very hot, particularly 
during the summer months. Conseauently most of the stores, par- 
ticularly the older ones, are arranged more for comfort than for dis- 
playing goods. The entire front of the store is open and without 
windows of any kind, and rolling iron shutters are used to close the 
opening at night. But even in tnese stores, despite their absence of 
windows, cut-oute, signs, and other advertising matter such as is 
used in windows in the United States may be placed just inside the 
door, where it will catch the eye of the passer-by. Inside the stores 
on the counters and walls one sees many American lithographed wall 
and window cards. American advertisers have taken by no means 
the fullest advantage of the Cuban merchants' willingness to display 
such supplementary advertising in their windows and stores, and 
much benefit should accrue to the advertiser who will more closely co- \ 
operate with the Cuban retailer by providing him with this assistance, ! 

Many of the newer and better-class stores, particularly in Habana, i 
have good, modem plate-glass windows, and display their merchan- 1 
dise tastefully, though wiSiout those finer touches of simplicity that 
have given the American window its miique and eye-compelling 
characteristics. The Cuban tendency is to crowd the windows with 
unrelated articles and to omit those eye-catching tricks that have 
given the American window a world-wide reputation. There has been 
a notable advance in late years, however, and American advertisers 
who realize the value of good window displays should give serious 
attention to the Cuban merchant's needs and his wiflingness to 
cooperate in such sales-promotion plans. 

As with window cards, so is it with moving window displays and 
practical demonstrations either in the windows or in the store itself. 
The Cuban field is fertile for new and attractive ideas along these 
lines, not merelv because it has not been overworked and overdone 
and consequently surfeited, but because a novelty, whether it be an 
ingenious card or cut-out, a moving window display, or a demonstra- 
tion, will receive far more attention from the leisurely Cuban than 
from the himied American. This does not mean that ''anything 
will do for them," for not only should the reading matter on display 
matter or booklets accompanying a demonstration be in idiomatic 
Spanish, but the basic idea on wiich the appeal is built should be 
conceived with Latins, and not Anglo-Saxons, ia mind. (See section 
on copy for further suggestions.) 

The fondness of the Latin for fanciful names and descriptions is 
nowhere better illustrated than in the names given by Habana, mer- 
chants to their stores. The writer observed such names as La Zarzuela 
(musical comedy), La Filosofia (philosophy). El Anon de Neptuno 
(the fruit of the sea). La Medalla de Oro (the medal of gold), La Perla 
del Sur (the pearl of the south), and others equall;g ^^W^^'OOQle 
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Sometimes these names very indirectly indicated the character of 
business carried on within, but in other cases no motive was ap- 
parent except that of satisfying the merchant's own fancy in matters 
of nomenclature. 



IMPORT DUTY ON ADVERTISING MATTER AND ENGRAVINGS. 

While a literal interpretation of the law might not permit free 
entrance, in practice the fact remains that small packages of engrav- 
ings, matrices, or printed matter can be sent from the United States 
to Cuba without paying any duty. In addition, the following tariff 
schedules are appended for such advertisers as may require more 
detailed information: 

Electrotypes imported into Cuba are dutiable according to the 
component materials. Those of copper are dutiable as articles not 
otherwise specified of copper or copper alloys, the rate for imports 
from the United States being $0.20 per kilo (2.2 pounds). Duty is 
based on gross weight, with a tare allowance of 13 per cent for cases 
and 6 per cent for other ordinary receptacles. Articles not specially 
mentioned, including type and electrotypes, of zinc, lead, and other 
similar metals and their alloys, are subject to a duty of $0.15 per 
kilo. The tare allowance in this case is 18 per cent for boxes and 6 per 
cent for other receptacles. Wooden electrotypes are dutiable at 25 
per cent ad valorem. In each case the rate for articles imported 
from countries other than the United States is one-fourth higher. 

Matrices are not specified in the tariff but would doubtless be 
dutiable as manufactures of pulp or carton pierre. The rate for such 
articles is $13.65 per 100 kilos. The tare allowance JFor cases is 10 per 
cent and for other receptacles 3 per cent. 

The following table shows the tariff numbers, the general rate of 
duty, and the rate for United States goods, on various articles of 
rnterest to advertisers: 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



General 
rate. 



Rate on 
United 
States 
goods. 



155 
157 



315 
345 



Books, bound or unbound, and similar printed matter (gross weight) 

Pictures, lithographs, chromolithographs, oleographs, etc., printed from 

stone, zinc, aluminum, etc., used as labels, flaps, bands, and wrappers 

for tobacco or otlier purposes :a 

a. 1 to 3 printings, mcluding bronze (bronze printing counted as 3 

printings), but not metal leafworJi:, other than maps and charts. 

6. 4 to 7 printings, inclusive, not including any met^ leaf work, other 

than maps and charts 

c. 8 to 13 printings, inclusive (not metal leafwork), other than maps 

and chart s 

d. More than 13 printings, including all metal leafwork, other than 

maps and charts 

Chromolithographs for advertisements, provided the advertising renders 

them unfit for other purposes ad valorem . 

Lithographs, posters, manufacturers' catalogues, calendars, and folders for 
advertising pur^ses only, having no commercial value and Intended for 

free pubUc distribution 

Articles classified under No. 345 are those only which have no com- 
mercial value, such as advertisements in the cheapest form, presented 
in small quantities. Those which come as an ordinary importation of 
merchandise or as part or the whole of an invoiced and mamfested con- 
signment are dutiable under the appropriate tariff ntunbers. Articles 
excluded from No. 345 on account of having commercial value shall be 
classed under No. 315, unless dutiable as prmted matter. 



Per 100 
kilos. 
$1,625 



Per kilo. 
$0,065 

.26 

.52 

1.04 

Per cent. 
32.6 

Free. 



Perm 
kilos. 
$1.30 



Per kilo. 
$0.0455 

.182 

.364 

.728 

Per cent. 
26 

Free. 



o Duty based on gross weight with tare allowance of 10 per cent for cases and 
receptacles. Digitized by 
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TRADE-MARKS. 

THE LAW. 

In the United States use is the basis of property in a mark and 
registration is merely an additional means of protectmg that property 
acquired by use. In Cuba and all other Latin American coimtries 
the rights of property in a mark are derived entirely from the law 
and depend entirely on the registration of the mark. When once 
eflfectea, registration is usually final against all later comers. The 
importance of registration is therefore greater in Cuba and aU other 
Latin American coimtries than in the United States, in view of the 
possibilities for imf air registration under the trade-mark laws in those 
countries. 

The fees riven in the following summary cover only official fees and 
do not include other necessary expenses^ such as postage, revenue 
stamps, or stamped paper; consular legalizations and attorneys' fees 
may be found to be, m many cases, greater than the official fees. 
Unless the applicant appears personally, the appointment of a quali- 
fied attorney is necessary, rowers of attorney aiid certificates of 
{)revious registration in country of origin are required and must be 
egalized or authenticated by tne consm of the country in which the 
mark is to be registered. 

The following are details connected with the registration of trade- 
marks: 

Office of registration. — Secretaria de Agricultura, Industria y Comercio, Habana. 

Duration. — Fifteen years; renewable. 

Fees, — Registration, $12.50 (U. S. currency). Eenewal, same. 

Formalities of registration. — Application must show name, residence, and occupation 
of petitioner, mark, class of mark (whether of commerce or manufacture), and articles 
to DC marked ; it should be accompanied by 26 copies of the mark, three of which are to 
have the description written on the back, and an electrotype from 2 to 10 centimeters 
each way and 24 millimeters thick, and, for foreigners, a certificate of registration abroad 
and a power of attorney, legalized by a Cuban consul. The application for registration 
must be published once at the expense of the applicant. Within 30 days after the first 
publication, $12.50 (U. S. currency) in stamps must be attached to record. One 
mark may be registered for several articles, but for several marks or variations of the 
same mark as many fees must be paid. The use of a registered trade-mark is required 
on articles of gold and silver and pharmaceutical supplies, and all trade-marks must 
be registered. 

THE TRADE-MARK AS AN ADVERTISING ASSET. 

A suitable and striking trade-mark is of even more importance m 
Cuba than in the United States, and, as was previously stated, registra- 
tion is absolutely necessary if the manufacturer wishes to retaia posses- 
sion of it. The greater importance of an effective trade-mark becomes 
evident from the fact that there is a lesser degree of literacy in Cuba, 
and among these people a strong, bold trade-mark in any of the pri- 
mary colors stands an excellent chance of at least being seen. The 
better classes are voracious newspaper readei's, and their eyes can be 
more readily caught " on the run with this same design in a black and 
white newspaper advertisement or in colors on label, package, poster, 
or car card. 

The design should be simple and strong and, if in colors, they should 
be bold. The name should be easily pronoimceable in all languages 
("SapoUo,'' for example). It should be borne in mind that-3pani3h^ 
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while pronounced as it is written, has certain peculiarities. There is 
no letter W in Spanish and the letter K is used in only a few words 
adopted from foreign languages; but this does not mean that words 
begmnine with these letters can not be used, because a well-known 
camera tne name of which begins with K and an equally well-known 
brand of firearms whose letter W, surrounded witii a circle, is easily 
recognized, are two of the best^aiown American trade-marked articles 
in Latin American countries. Anybody with a nmning knowledge of 
Spani^ can at least advise an advertiser whether a name is unpro- 
noimceable or for any reason nwsleading when written or spoken in 
Spanish^ 

The manufacturer who wishes to use the same trade-mark in all the 
Latin American countries must, of course, register it in each one. 
But he should bear in mind that there is a vast gulf, for instance, 
between the Cuban upper classes and the Peruvian or Bolivian 
Indians. If he plans to have a uniform trade-mark appealing to both 
classes he should levd it to the intelligence of the Indians, who, for 
the most part, can not read or write, who have their own customs and 
institotions apart from the country in which they live, and who are 
more likely to speak Quechua or Aymara (Inoian tonnes) than 
Spanish. ^ The trade-mark can be with greater safety and effective- 
ness, for instance, the picture of a familiar animal printed in yellow 
on a red backgroimd, or an orange-colored sun or moon printed on 
blue, than a finely detailed design printed in soft colors. However, 
as the Indians rarely buy anything except a little cheap hardware or 
cotton goods, it is extremely unlikely that such radical class distinc- 
tions must be considered. The price and character of the goods, 
whether they be phonographs or shoes or safety razors or soap, will 
largely determine the social and economic classes from which their 
purchasing public must necessarily come. But, whatever the cir- 
cumstances, it is well to have the trade-mark or brand name easily 
pronounceable in Spanish and similar languages, rather than to 
attempt an awkward translation with a pardlei meaning. Care 
should be taken that the word chosen has not a totally wrong, an 
opposite, or, what is worse, a questionable meaning, as happened with 
a certain American advertiser who entered the trade-marlk field too 
hastily and repented at his leisure. 

We need not even go out of the United States to emphasize further 
the necessity for the greatest possible simplicity and strength in order 
to giv^e a trade-mark its maximum value. There is no stronger mark 
in existence to-day than that of the familiar figure in the "C3d Dutch 
Cleanser'^ poster. It is as nearly as possible a perfect mark, because 
a child can identify it. One does not even have to be able to read in 
order to remember it, and it is almost impossible to forget it. It is 
not even necessary to remember the naxne, Decause the figure, with its 
simpUcity, strength, and vividness, tells the whole story. To the 
chUd just learning to talk or to the illiterate Indian in interior Peru 
it makes an unmistakable appeal. It speaks in the universal language 
of pictures and symbols, wnich is older tiiaa the written tongue itself. 
This type of traide-mark would be almost equallv effective whether 
used in New York City, in remote parts of Soutn America, or any- 
where else in the world. The reader will, of course, recall many others, 
but this one illustration will serve the present purpose. 
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Whether your trade-mark be a mark, name, word, symbol, or 
design it should first pass the test of being intelligible and effect- 
ive. After one who imderstands Spanish has advised whether it 
is misleading, your advertising manager or advertising agent or 
other qualified representative can perhaps best determine its value 
from tne standpomt of effectiveness. But, above all, a competent 
trade-mark attorney should be consulted to pass upon its registrable 
qualities, not merely for Cuba but for other parts of the world. The 
whole question is so surroimded by restrictions and technicalities that 
only an attorney particularly slmled in these matters can guide the 
advertiser through the mazes of the various laws. It is assumed that 
the trade-mark at first used only in Cuba may eventually require 
registration in other foreign parts where the regulations may be quite 
different from those in Cuba. In the case of trade-marks, be sure 
you are right lefore you go ahead. 

DANGERS OF REGISTRATION IN NAME OF AGENT. 

An embarrassing situation may arise when a mark is registered in 
the name of the local agent of the American manufacturer or ex- 
porter. As long as the exclusive agency continues there are usually 
no difficidties, but should the principal desire to make a change in 
the agency arrangements, he may find that the agent has it in his 
power to prevent the importation of the trade-marked goods except 
when consimed to him or under such terms as he may dictate. This 
danger hasbeen further emphasized since the outbreak of the world 
war oy the experience of some exporters with agents of enemy nation- 
ality. The placing of the name of the agent on the Enemy Trading 
List has resulted m a suspension of shipments to the former agent, 
while the control of the trade-mark through registration in the name 
of the agent has prevented shipments from being made to any others 
except under a different mark. 

The following recommendations sum up these two phases of the 
question : 

(1) Register your trade-mark in your own name in every country 
where your goods may have even a future market. 

(2) Kegister before, not after, you begin exporting. 

PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE-MARK BUREAU. 

The International Bureau for Trade-mark Registration at Habana 
has been estabUshed, and its services are now available for the inter- 
national registration of American trade-marks. 

An attorney of eminent qualifications and wide experience in trade- 
mark and patent matters has been appointed director of the new 
bureau. An initial appropriation was made by the Government of 
Cuba, and the United States has contributed $56,450 toward the 
expenses of operation. The payment- of a single fee of $50 secures 
registration for a trade-mark in all the countries represented in the 
bureau, including Costa Kica, Cuba, Dominican Eepublic, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Haiti, and Panama, and such others as 
may later be added, as well as in the countries of South America 
when the second bureau shall have been established at Rio de Janeiro. 
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. SUMMARY AND GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 

No other country in Latin America presents such favoralle condi- 
tions as does Cuba, as an experimental field for the American adver- 
tiser. Just as in the United States, many advertisers cautiously 
test their merchandising plans by States or sections, applying the 
lessons learned in one place before reaching out for wider domestic 
markets, so may the American advertiser use Cuba as a ^'trying-out" 
ground. 

Attention has been directed to the fact that Cuba is fundamentally 
Latin American in speech, customs, and everything else that goes 
to make up its civilization. Therefore, what appUes to Cuba, applies 
substantially if not identically to all other Spanish-speaking Latin 
American countries. There may be minor variations but they are 
not basic. The advertiser is almost certain to make some mistakes 
regardless of the precautions he may take, and he had better make 
his first mistakes on a small scale near at home in Cuba, and then 
modify and readjust his larger campaigns for other and more distant 
Latin American coimtries on the basis of that experience. 

Habana's nearness to New York and Chicago is a decided advan- 
tage. The advertising manager or advertising agent can go there 
in less time than it takes him to go to California. For a smafi expen-. 
diture of time and money he can see with his own eyes the conditions 
obtaining in this characteristic Spanish-American city without trust- 
ing to any secondhand opinion. 

Another matter of importance is the size of the Cuban markets for 
manufactured goods of all lands. In 1916 Cuba bought more from 
the United States than did Argentina, Brazijj,, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay combined. Unlike these more distant 
countries, Cuba does not have to go through the slow process of 
"getting acquainted'' with the United States. Geographically the 
two countries are close neighbors, and Cuban merchants and manj 
others make frequent trips to the United States. While Habana is 
not "Americanized,'' as is often carelessly asserted, it has felt the 
influence of American industry, and respects and knows us better 
than almost any other section of Latin America. We are Cuba's 
very best customer, and she is our best customer throughout all that 
great stretch of countries that lie to the south of us. These are only 
additional reasons for using Cuba as a "test" country for Latin 
American merchandising plans. 

Regarding the Cuban publication field, the following general sug- 
gestions may be offered: Trade and technical papers are neghgible 
m both quantity and quality and will be of no material assistance in 
reaching the trade. Women's magazines do not exist in Cuba, poor 
substitutes for them being found in certain weekly and society 
reviews ostensibly catering to the Cuban lady. Their make-up, 
editorial and news (intent, uncertain tenure of life, slender hold on 
their readers, and other similar factors present the American adver- 
tiser with but little encouragement for tneir use in carrying his mes- 
sage. The humorous illustrated weeklies appeal probably more to 
men than to women, though their influence with the latter is not to 
be entirely ignored. Very few of this class of weeklies have enjoyed 
mbi^e than a brief span of life, and onlv those occasional ones that 
hav6 stood the test of publication hazards during a term of-years and 
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have retained a substantial body of influential readers should be con- 
sidered in the American advertiser's plans. 

It is in the daily-newspaper field that the American advertiser will 
find his best opportimity. There the task of selection of media is 
simplified by tne fact that Habana dailies practically dominate the 
field, rendermg it superfluous to advertise in the newspapers of other 
Cuban cities, except perhaps xmder peculiar circumstances, such, for 
example, as a marked improvement m the character and influence of 
out-oi-Habana dailies, or a sales condition requiring local and inten- 
sive newspaper treatment. For ordinary conditions the Habana 
dailies will cover Cuba. 

Briefly summarizing that section of this bulletin headed *' News- 
papers,'' it may be said that the Habana newspapers present a marked 
contrast with the newpapers in a city of the same size in the United 
States. The best of them are very good and the worst of them are 
very bad. However, the American advertiser easily can, and certainly 
should, ignore the latter. Habana is a morning rather than an even- 
ing newspaper field, even though its characteristics in this respect 
are not so clearljr defined as those of other Latin American cities, 
which are almost invariably morning fields. 

At the time the writer conducted this survey, El Mundo (morning), 
reaching a wide class of influential Cuban readers, and Diario de la 
Marina (morning, also an evening edition), read particularly by the 
Spanish element, appeared almost to dominate the situation. Fol- 
lowing them came La Discusidn (evening), a well-established, con- 
servative daily, circulating widely outside of Habana, and La Lucha 
(morning, also noon, edition), enterprising, newsy, and with a con- 
siderable street sale. These four dailies f airlv well blanketed Habana, 
which means that they covered Cuba. For an advertiser with a 
somewhat generous appropriation there were other dailies well 
worthy of consideration, although not necessary in any but a very 
sizable campaign. Since the writer left Cuba the Heraldo de Cuba 
(morning), which had been established originally in 1913 and sup- 
pressed m 1917 for political reasons, has renewed publication and is 
reported to have a circulation considerably in excess of that of any 
otner daily in Habana. However, its somewhat radical political 
views render it liable to be suppressed again should it exceed the 
bounds marked for it. The political color of any influential Latin 
American newspaper is a matter about which a prospective American 
advertiser should always inform himself. 

The foregoing summary of the publication field is prompted by 
many recjuests received by the writer for a "bird's-eye view of the 
publication situation in Cuba and by recognition of the fact that the 
newspapers in particular will prove to be the backbone of future 
advertising campaigns there. This summary is offered as a result of 
these requests and is not intended to replace the lengthy section in 
this bulletin devoted to the newspapers. Neither should the infer- 
ence be drawn that because the sections on such important subjects 
as export-trade papers, "direct-by-mail" advertising, motion-pic- 
ture, street-car, ana outdoor advertising, etc., are not summarized 
that they are of marked secondary importance. Any one of these 
elements, playing its part in the general scheme of advertising to 
suit the general marketing conditions involved, may prove to be the 
indispensable factor in success. i 
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Viewed from any angle, Cuba presents itself as the log^ical " first i)oint 
of attack'' in almost any contemplated Latin American advertising 
campaign. It is near at liand and its people are acquainted with us. 
It is our best Spanish-speaking customer; its people present a high 
average of intdngence and literacy and as such will prove receptive 
to the '^ advertising idea/' The existent channels for the placing of 
advertising there, while not well-organized nor smooth-running 
according to American standards, are, none the less, usable, and are 
efficient compared with standards obtaining through the rest of 
Latin America. If discouraging results attend the advertiser's first 
attempts, if his instructions are not carried out to the letter, and if 
irritatmg and apparently needless misimderstandings arise and de- 
lays occur, he will have to remind himself frec|uently that neither 
Cuba nor any other Latin American country is adjusted to what 
may be called the ''American way" of doing things. Neither is 
there any likelihood that American ways and business methods can 
ever be transplanted bodily so as to take root in any Spanish-speaking 
country, and the American advertiser who does not seek some practi- 
cal compromise between what he would like and what he can get is 
building up trouble for himself from the very start. Cuba is buying 
American goods in increasing quantities every year. Advertising 
has been no small factor already m helping to broaden these markets, 
and it will continue to be of assistance m just so far as we take intelli- 
gent advantage of the means ready at hand and establish for our- 
selves more and better points of contact in Cuba for American adver- 
tising. 

The problems connected with foreign advertising, and for the time 
being inseparable from it, are many and various and are no more 
susceptible of "short cuts" and ''easy" solutions than is the larger 

f problem of foreign trade of which advertising is but one phase. In 
oreign merchandise, even more than in domestic, it is ess^itial to 
have specific, reliable information gathered, preferably at fii^t-hand, 
for the particular use of the interested advertiser. That advertiser 
who makes an investment hastily and on the basis of carelessly 
assembled reports and scattered opinions is inviting disaster so far as 
permanent results are concerned. 
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APPENDIXES. 

APPENDIX A.— PUBLICATIONS IN CUBA.^ 

Some of tlie papers and periodicals the American advertiser might 
use are described in the following pages. In few instances has the 
writer found it possible to verify circulation claims more than approxi- 
mately. Attempts to determine actual circulations or their sub- 
divisions into street sales, home deliveries, country circulation, etc.; 
met with invariable courtesy but no practical resulte. ^ In many cases 
tiie publisher r^arded it as "nobody's business but his own," though 
maintaining an apparent willingness tocooperate. The publishers are 
rather suspicious of one another and have never been able to form any 
kind of association for the promotion of their common interests. For 
many years they have been accustomed to sell space on an inflated 
basis of circulation claims, and there seems to be little tendency to 
change the habit. One or two of them were interested, but the otnera 
were incredulous when the writer explained to them in detail the 
operations of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and other American 
organizations that have been formed to make easy the securing of 
reliable data about publications. 

Since the world war started, however, there has, probably, been 
less waste of paper and less "free circulation'' on account of the high 
cost of paper. 

The matter of advertising rates is an even more knotty problem 
than that of circulation claims. Rarely do the Habana papers issue 
rate cards and more rarely do they adhere to them. An offhand 
observer might suspect questionable business tactics, but the real 
explanation is more likely to be found in the fact that "fixed prices'', 
are the exception and not the rule in Cuban merchandising, and the 
publishers' methods of selling space are inextricably bound up in the 
entire business practice of the island. One or two of the leading 
papers show a tendency to maintain published rates, but local adver- 
tisers and American proprietary-medicine concerns have found even 
these rates subject to aiscoimt if the pressure of a large or fixed 
amount of business is felt. As one buyer of space for a proprietary- 
medicine company told the writer, "Having no investigating of a 
general nature to do, my task is the simple one of 'staying on the 
job' until I get the lowest possible price. I play one paper against 
the other, leaving them all m doubt as to which will get the business. 
We pay our bills promptly, and that is a big inducement, for many 
of these publishers have limited bank balances. As a consequence 1 
get the lowest price obtainable." 

Among the Habana papers that the American advertiser might use 
are the lollowing: 

DAILIBS. 

El Mundo. — Spanish; morning and Sunday; Aaaociated Press service; 16 to 24 
pages; 8 columns to the pa^e; column width, 12 J ems; can use matrices; circulation 
about 20,000. Rates for display advertisinjg per column inch range from |0.50 for 
''run of paper" and $0.60 for top column of inside pages to $2 for two colors on inside 
pages; one of the few papers in Cuba that seems to be making an effort to establish the 
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same rates for both foreign and local advertisers; read in Habana and throughout Cuba 
more generally by all classes than any other paper; staunchly pro-American; haa 
both street and home circulation. 

El Diario de la Marina. — Spanish; morning, evening, and Sunday editions; Asso- 
ciated Press service; 12 to 24 pages; depth of page, 21i inches; 7 columns, 13 J ems 
wide; can use matrices; circulation, about 20,000 daily and Sunday; rates per column 
inch for display adverstising, $0.50 run of paper, $0.60 top column inside pages; 
oldest newspaper in Habana and commonly called the *'dean of the Cuban press'*; 
very influential and widely read by the Spanish element, which controls about 75 per 
cent of the business of Cuba; represents the old Spanish regime, has never been pro- 
American, and until November, 1917, was pro-German; until the autumn of 1917 it 
did not sell on the streets but was delivered directly to subscribers in stores, offices, 
and homes. 

La Diseusidn. — Spanish; afternoon daily; United Press service and limited Associ- 
ated Press service; 12 to 24 pages; 7 columns, 12^ ems wide; can use matrices; circulation 
about 18,000; rates for display advertising, |0.40 per column inch upward; an 
eld-established paper with a particularly large count^ circulation throughout Cuba 
outside of Habana; would not q^uote fixed advertising rates. At present it is the 
organ of the Conservative party in Cuban politics. 

La Lvjcha. — Spanish; morning and noon editions; 8 to 12 pages; 7 columns wide, 
12^ ems; can use matrices; circulation, about 20,000 for both editions combined; 
rates for display advertising, $0.30 per column inch for each edition; very Lively in 
tone; very pro-American, making aggressive bids for support of American advertisers; 
prints one page in English in its noon edition; has been published for about 20 years. 

La J^oc^. -—Spanish; evening edition only, which constitutes practicalljr the night 
edition of La Lucha; 8 pages, 7 columns, 12^ ems; can use matrices; circulation, 
10,000, practically all street sales; rates for display advertising, $0.30 per column inch. 

La Prerwa.— Spanish; evening edition only: United Press service; usually 8 pages, 
7 columns, 12 J ems; can use matrices; of little consequence before its recent acqui- 
sition by tiie owners of the morning daily El Mundo. 

Habana Post. — ^American; morning aaily, printed in English; Associated Press 
service; 8 pages, 7 columns, 12J ems; can use matrices; circulation about 2,000; 
rates per column inch for display advertising, $0.30 flat. Its readers are English- 
speaking visitors in Cuba and such residents as do not read Spanish easily. 

Havana Evening News. — ^American; evening daily, printed in English; 4 pages, 7 
columns, 12^ ems; can not use matrices; circulation less than 1,000 and practically 
confined to Habana; rates, $0.30 per column inch for display advertising. 

Among other daily papers published in Habana are El Dia, El Triunfo, La Nacion, 
etc. While they have a considerable but variable street sale, they do not appear to 
meet any clearly defined need. 

WEEKLIES AND MONTHLIES. 

Weekly and monthly publications, even more than dailies, **come and go" in 
Cuba with amazing freq^uency. The only weekly that seems to have enjoyed con- 
tinuous life during a period of years and a degree of popularity is La Politica Comica 
(Spanish), a satincaf, political, illustrated weekly oi a type common throughout 
Latin America. It is published every Saturday; forms close Wednesday preceding; 
16 pages, 9 inches wide, 11 inches deep; page 3 columns, 2 J inches; circulation, 20,000; 
rates for display advertising, $2 per column inch flat, and, if paid in advance, special 
discounts for not less than 12 inches weekly, as follows: 26 weeks, 5 per cent; 52 
weeks, 10 per cent. 

The Times of Cuba. — ^American; monthly magazine of pocket size, printed in Eng- 
lish, circulating among Americans throughout Cuba; makes a special effort to publish 
a complete list of sugar " centrals' ' with names and addresses of managers, etc. ; clever, 
witty, gossipy; personal organ of clever newspaper man and depends upon his per- 
sonal resourcefulness for its success; circulation, 2,000; rates for display advertising, 
$30 per page and pro rata. (See Appendix B.) 

/S'oaa^— Spanish; flat-sized monthly magazine of society, fashions, and gossip, 
as indicated by its name; beautifully printed; only two years old; very limited cir- 
culation. It is a ** one-man ms^zine*' and depends upon his skill for finding a per- 
manent place in the Cuban publishing field. 

In addition to these publications listed, there are a score or more 
of weeklies, semimonthlies, and monthly publications. An up-to- 
date and entirely accurate list of theni would have to be revised every 
month or so, as they appear and disappear more rapidly than do 
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American publications. The following list, compiled by Trade Com- 
missioner Kobert S. Barrett, in January, 1917, may serve inauirera 
as a basic list, though some changes have undoubtedly occurrea since 
it was prepared: 

PUBUCATIONS IN HABANA. 

Asturiae, Prado 103; illustrated weekly; established in 1914; 32 pages, 8 by 11 

inches; subscription price, $7.50 per annum; Jose M. Alvarez Acavedo, director. 
Aurora, La, Aguiar 38; monthly magazine; established in 1913; 30 pages. 9 by 12 

inches; subscription price, $1.50^r annum; Dr. Arturo Fernandez, puolisher. 
Avisador Comerciaf, Annagura 30; daily, except Sunday, commercial newspaper; es- 
tablished in 1869; 8 pages, 161 by 24 inches; subscription price, $15 per annum; 

printed and pubhshed by Solana, Garcia & Co. 
Bohemia, Trocadero 89; illustrated weekly; established in 1910; 32 to 48 pages, 11 

by 16} inches; subscription price, fl2 per annum; Miguel Angel Quevado, 

publisher. 
Boletin Municipal, Manrique 81; daily official bulletin of the Habana city govern- 
ment; established in 1900 j 4 pages, 9 by 12i inches; subscription price, $15 per 

annum; printed by Franasco Rodriguez. 
Campana, La, San Ignacio 9; political weekly; established in 1900; 4 pages, 19 by 26 

inches; subscription price j $3 per annum; Capt. Jose Aguiar, director. 
Caricatura^ La, Ind\istria 68; illustrated weekly; established in 1914; 4 pages, 171 

by 24 inches; subscription price, $1.50 per annum; Armando Rodriguez, director. 
Confetti, Obispo 59; illustrated weekly; established in 1916; 24 pages, 81 by 10 

inches; subscription price, $2.50 per annum ; Roberto Crespo, director. 
Comercio, El, Chacon 16; commercial daily, 2 editions; established in 1886; 6 to 10 

pages, 16 by 22 inches; subscription price, $11 per annum; Winfredo Fernandez, 

director. 
Correo, Galiano 52; weekly newspaper devoted to postal service; 4 pages, 9 by 12 

inches; subscription price, $2 per annum. 
Cuba, Empedrado 42; morning and afternoon daily; established in 1907; 8 to 16 

pages, 171 hv 22} inches; subscription price, $15 per annum; Jose Maria Villa- 

verde, president. 
Cuba Automovilista, Empedrado 58; automobile monthly; established in 1913; 32 

pages and cover, 9 by 12 inches; subscription price, $1 per annum; Jose Ramon 

Fernandez, director. 
Cuba Cotemporanea, Pena Pobre 20; literary monthly; established in 1913; 96 to 136 

pages, 6 by 9 inches; subscription rates, $5 per annum ; Carlos de Velasco, director. 
Cuba y America, O'Reilly 33; monthly; established in 1897; 96 paj^es, 6 by 9 inches; 

subscription price, $2.50 per annum; Dr. Raimundo Cabrera, director. 
Cuba Ilu6tMida,Lonja 410; literary montJily; established in 1907; 20 pages and cover, 

9 by 12 inches; subscription price, $2 per annum. 
Cuba Pedagogica, Belascoain 58 ; semimonthly school journal ; established in 1906 ; 36 to 

60 pages and cover, 6J by^ 91 inches; subscription price, $5.10 per annum; Drs. 

Antonio Montori and Ramiro Guerra, directors. 
Cuba Militar, Gervasio 184; military semimonthly; established in 1915; 20 pages and 

cover, 91 by 121 inches; subscription price, $4 per annum; Pedro R. Rodriguez, 

publisher. 
Dia, El, Galiano 10; morning daily; established in 1911; 12 to 16 pages, 16} by 221 

inches; subscription price, $12 per annum ; Manuel Espinosa, director. 
Diario de la Marina, Prado 103; morning and afternoon aaily; established in 1834; 

12 to 24 pages, 16} by 231 inches; subscription price, $21 per annum; Nicolas 

Rivero, airector.a 
Diario Espanol, Muralla 117; morning daily; established in 1907; 10 pages, 16} by 221 

inches; subscription price, $12 per annum; Adelardo Novo, director. 
Discusion, La, San Ignacio 5; morning daily; established in 1889; 16 pages, 17} by 23 

inches; subscription price, $12 per annum; Manuel Maria de Coronado, director .« 
Evolucion, San Ignacio 9; semimonthly magazine; established in 1914; 24 pages and 

cover, 7 by 91 inches ; subscription price, $3 per annum ; Felix V. Preval , director. 
Evolucion, La, Aguila 83; political weekly; established in 1915; 4 pages, 15 by 25 

inches; subscription price, $6 per annum; Juan R. Jimenez, director. 
Femina, Habana 39; fashion monthly given free to subscribers oi **Cuba"; 16 pages, 

9 by 12 inches; Francisco Villaverde, director. 
Figaro, El, O'Reilly 36; illustrated weekly; estabKshed in 1885; 32 to 42 pages, 10} 

by 16 inches; subscription price, $10 per annum; Ramon A. CataJa, director. 
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Finaciaro^ El, Compoertela 121; monthly financial journal; established in 1913; 24 

pages, 10 by 13 J inches; Victoriano Gonzalez, publisher. 
Gaceta Oficial, Obispo 33 ; daily official gaaette of the Cuban Ooveminent ; established 

in 1902; 16 to 32 pages^ 9 by 12) inches; subacription piice^ $15 per annum; no 

advertising. 
Gaceta Militar, Carmen HY; military monthly; established in 1911; 24 pages and 

cover, 9i by 12 J inches; subscription price, $3 per annum; Jose Notano y Reyes, 

director. 
GaHcia, Obrapia 38; weekly; established in 1901; 22 pa^es and cover, 7} by 10 J 

inches; subscription price, $5 per annum; J. B. Cerdeira, director. 
Gran Nundo, El, Aguiar 116; Bociet:^ semimonthly; established in 1916; 32 pages and 

cover, 10 by 13 inches; subscription price, $6 per annum; Alberto Kuiz and 

Angel Miguel A. Mendoza, directors. 
Grafico, Aguiar 75; illustrated weekly; established in 1913; 24 pages, 9 J by 12 J 

inches; subscription price, $2.50 per annum; Conrad W. Massaguer, director. 
Gran Logia, La, Teniente Rey 27; masonic monthly; established in 1898; 40 pages, 

6 J by 9} inches; subscription price, $2 per annum; Aurelio Miranda, director. 
Guasimas, Las, San Miguel 30; masonic weekly; established in 1899; 4 pages, 15 by 22 

inches; subscription price, $4 per annum; published and printed by Leopoldo 

Valdes Codina. 
Habana Post, Zulueta 28; morning daily in English; established in 1897; 8 pages, 

17 by 23 inches; subscription price, $7.50 per annum; George M. Bradt, pub- 

lisher.a 
Heraldo de Cuba, Manriijue 40; morning daily; established in 1913; 12 pages, 19 J 

by 23 inches; subscription price, $8.50 per annum;- Dr. Orrestes Ferara, pub- 
lisher. 
Hogar, El, Campanario 88; illustrated weekly; establii^ed in 1883; 24 pages, 10^ by 

14 inches; subscription price, $3.60 per annum; Antonio G. Zamora, publisher. 
Ilustracion, Manrique 161; illustrated weekly; established in 1916; 28 pages and 

cover, 8} by 12 inches; subscription price, $5 per annum; L. Frau Marsal, 

director. 
Jurisprudenciaal Dia^ La, Cuba 24; semimonthly law journal; established in 1911; 80 

pages and cover, 7 by 10 inches; subscription price, $12 per annum ; published 

and printed by Angel Urbana Almanasa. 
Lucha, La, Amistad 84; morning and afternoon daily with one page in English; estab- 

hmed in 1885 ; 8 to 16 pages, 16i by 23i inches; subscription price, $10 per annum ; 

Jose Hernandez Guzman, manager .« 
Mercurio, Teniente Rey 14; semimonthly business magazine; established in 1914; 20 

pages, 9i by 12 j^ inches; subscription price, $4 per annum; Mariano Diaz, mana- 
ger. 
Metralla. La, Galiano 7; illustrated political weekly; established in 1909; 16 pages, 

12 i by 14 inches; subscription price, $2.50 per annum: Francisco Roio, publisher. 
Modern Cuba, Lonja 415; agricultural monthly; Englisn and Spanidi in parallel 

columns; established in 1908; 50 pages and cover, 7} by lOJ inches; subscription 



Covin, director. a 

Musica, Concordia 3; trimonthly musical review; established in 1913; 32 to 72 pages, 
^l by 12J inches; subscription price, $2 per annum; Lino E. Coseulluela, pub- 
lisher. 

Naciouj La, afternoon daily; established in 1916- 12 pages, 16 J by 23 inches; sub- 
scription price, $10.80 per annum; Dr. Manuel Marquez Sterling, director. 

News, The Evening, Empedrado 30; afternoon daily, except Sunday, in English; 
established in 1916; 4 pages, 18 by 23 inches; subscription price, $5 per annum; 
A. D. Roberds, publisher. o 

Noche, La, Amistad 84; afternoon daily; established in 1911; 8 pages, 16 J by 23i 
inches; subscription price, $10 per annum; Jose Hernandez Guzman, director.* 

Pais, EI, Habana 106; afternoon daily; estabHsned in 1916; 8 pages, 15 by 22 inches; 
subscription price, $12 per annum; Elizado Maceo Rizo, director. 

Padre Cobos, Teiadillo 16; illustrated weekly; established in 1916; 16 pages and cover, 
r 8) by 12 incnes; subscription price, $2.50 per annum. 

Palenque Masonico, El; masonic weekly; established in 1910; 12 paees, 9 J by 12i 
inches; subscription price, $4 per annum; published and printed by Leopoldo 
Valdes Codina. 

a See preceding list for further details. 
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Pica! Pica!, Kabana 39; illustrated political weekly; eetablished in 1916; 16 pages, 
9 by 12 inches; subscription price, $2 per annum; Manuel Carranza, director. 

Patria, Amistad 82; weekly; established in 1915; 6 pages, 12 by 17 inches; subscrip- 
tion price, $4 per annum; Jose Benitez Rodriguez, director. 

Patria y Libertad, O'Reilly 53; monthly; 20 pages and cover, 9 by 12 inches; sub- 
scription price, $1.20 per annum; Jose de J. C. Pons y Naranjo, director. 

Politica Comica, Amistad 75; illustrated weekly; established in 1906; 24 pages, lOi 
by 14 inches; subscription price, |3.50 per annum; Torriente, publisher. 

Prensa, La, Blanco 40; afternoon daily; established in 1909; 8 pages, 16| by 221 
inches; subscription price, $7.50 per annimi; Dr. Carlos E. Garrido, director. « 

Reconcentrado, Bl, Animas 131; illustrated weekly; established in 1886; 12 pages, 12 
by 18 inches. 

-He vista Azucarera, Cuba 76; weekly sugar review; established in 1910; 16 pages, 9 
by 13i inches; subscription price, $12.50 per annum; H. A. Himely, publisher. 

Re vista Dental, Tejadillo 6; monthly dental magazine; established in 1907; 60 pages, 
6 by 9 inches; subscription price, $1 per annum. 

Revista Protectora de la Mujer, Obispo 78; trimonthly women's magazine; 20 pages, 
9 by 12 inches; subscription price, $6 per annum; Carmen V. de Lara, director. 

Semana, La, O'Reilly 30; weekly newspaper; established in 1911; 8 pages, 16i by 23 
inches; subscription price, $2 per annum; J. Bennimo^ director. 

Sentinel, The. Lonja 439; weekly, in Spanish and English; established in 1916; 4 
pages, 18 Dy 24 inches; subscription price, $2 per annum; J. F. Durlacker, pub- 
lisher. 

Social, Calle R. No. 170; monthly society journal; established in 1916; 36 pages, 9 by 
12 inches; subscription price, $3.50 per annum; Massaguer Bros., publishers.^ 

Tabaco, El, Cuba 66; semimonthly tobacco journal; estabUshed in 1893; 40 pages, 10 
by 14 inches; subscription price, $12 per annum; Jose de Franco y Orts, director. 

Times of Cuba, The, Malecon and Blanco Streets; monthly ma^zmcj in English; 
estabKshed in 1913; 100 to 160 pages, 5 by 8 inches; subscription price, $1.50 per 
annum; Edward F. O'Brien, publisher .« 

Triimfo. El, Virtudes 82; morning daily; established in 1907; 12 pages, 17 by 221 
incnes* subscription price, $12 per annum; Modesto Morales Diaz, director. 

Voz de la Razon, Neptuno 28; political semi weekly; established in 1905; 4 pages, 18 
by 24 inches; subscription price, $4.80 per annum; Satumino Escoto y Carrion, 
director. 

Wah Man Yat Po, Amistad 128; daily, in Chinese language; established in 1912; 8 
pages, 15 by 22 inches; subscription price, $8.40 per annum. 

PUBLICATIONS OUTSIDE OP HABANA. 

Bayamo. — Bayamo, La Regeneracion. 

Camaguey. — El Camagueyano, Las Dos Republicas, EI Simun. 

Cardenas. — Tribuna Libre, La Union, El Popular. 

Caibarien. — ^La Cotorra. 

Ciego de Avila.— El Heraldo, La Troche. 

Cienfuegos. — ^El Comercio, La Correspondencia, El Nacional. 

Chaparra. — El Eco de Chaparra. 

Gibara.— El Progreso, El Triunfo. 

Guantanamo.— El Resumen, El Nacionalista, La Voz de Pueblo, El Heraldo. 

Holguin. — El Correo de Holguin, El Eco de Holguin. 

Jovellanos. — La RepubUca. 

Manzanillo. — Aurora del Yumuri, La Nueva Aurora, El Yucayo, El Republicano 

Conservador, El Imparcial, El Jejen. 
Pinar del Rio.— La Fratemidad. 
Sagua la Grande.— El Nadonal, La Patria. 
Sancti Spiritus. — El Fenix, El Comercio. 
Santiago.— La Tarde, El Cubano Libre, El Derecho, El Partido Liberal, La Inde- 

pendencia. 

APPENDIX B.— EXHIBITS. 

The following publications were submitted by Trade Commissioner 
Sanger in connection with the foregoing report and may be seen at 
the Bureau of Foreim and Domestic Commerce or its district or 
cooperative offices, inquirers should refer to file No. 40150. 

1. Habana telephone directory. 

2. '^The Times of Cuba*' for October, 1917, and December, 1918. 



a See preceding list for farther details. /^^ i 
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